THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION. 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 

The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner 
Prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony. 
Capital Authorised Hong Kong $20,000,000 
Capital Issued and Fully Paid UP Hong Kong $20, 000, 000 
Reserve Fund... Sterling £6, 000, 000 
Reserve Liability of Members Hong Kong $20,000, 000 


Board of Directors 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. Chairman, 
C. C. ROBERTS, Deputy Chairman, 
J.D. ALEXANDER H. J. COLLAR, C.B.E. 
H. D. BENHAM, E. R. HILL, 
C. BLAKER, J. H. KESWICK, C.M.G. 
HEAD OFFICE:— HONG KONG 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E., Chief Manager 


BRANCHES: 
BURMA EUROPE MALAYA (contd.) 
Rangoon Hamburg Muar 
Lyons Penang 
CEYLON HONG KONG Singapore 
Colombo Kowloon 
Hong Kong (Orchar ) 
Mongkok Sungei Patani 
Amoy INDIA Teluk Anson 
*Canton Bombay NORTH BORNEO 
*Dairen Calcutta Brunei Town 
*Foochow INDO-CHINA Jesselton 
*Hankow Haiphong Kuala Belait 
*Harbin Saigon Sandakan 
*Moukden JAPAN Tawau 
*Nanking Kobe PHILIPPINES 
Peking Osaka Lloilo 
Shanghai Tokyo Manila 
*Swatow Yokohama THAILAND 
Tientsin MALAYA 
po 
DJAWA (JAVA) Johore Bahru | U.S.A, 
Djakarta Kuala Lumpur | New York 
Sursbaja Malacca San Francisco 


* Branches at present not operating 
LONDON OFFICE:— 9, Gracechurch Street, E. C. 3 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors 
is undertaken by the Bank's Trustee Companies 


‘HONG KONG SINGAPORE. 


LONDON 


DIRECT 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


WEST BOUND-SAN FRANCISCO/HONG KONG 


FAR EASTERN 


Hongkong, December 6, 1951, 


Price $1 0, Pe sory 


MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & co. 
KONG 


MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & CO. (Cuina) LTD. 
SHANGHAI, KOBE & YOKOHAMA 


| g Agents of 
Peninsular & Oriental S. N. Co. 
British India S. N. Co., Ltd. 
Eastern & Australian S. S. Co., Ltd. 


will be glad to assist with 
Passages and Freight space 


To 


STRAITS ann CEYLON 
INDIA anno PAKISTAN 
EAST AFRICA ano PERSIAN GULF, 

RED SEA ann MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
UNITED KINGDOM anv CONTINENTAL PORTS, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW GUINEA 
AND 


NEW ZEALAND 


For Further Particulars 
Phone or Call 


27 The Bund, 


P. & O. Building, 
27721 11428 
HONGKONG, SHANGHAT. 


FAST REGULAR TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


OVERLAND 
NEW YORK-CHICAGO-DETROIT-TORONTO, 
MONTREAL AND ALL AMERICAN & CANADIAN CITIES 


EAST BOUND-HONGKONG/SAN FRANCISCO 


Jan. 20 
Jan. 31 


Loading 
Vessel Voy | Honekons Arrives San Francisco/Los Angeles 
36 | De. 15 Dec. 31 San Francisco & Los Angeles 
4 Dec. 24 Jan. 13 San Francisco & Los Angeles via Kobe 
s.s. FLYING SCUD 10 Jan. 21 T'eb. 6 San Francisco & Los Angeles 
s.s. CHINA BEAR 25 | Beb. ] Feb. 22 San Franciseo & Los Angeles via Yokohama y 


‘ 


REFRIGERATION-DRY CARGO-CARGO C OIL TANKS 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE, 


2 Sail San Francisco/ Discharge 
; Los Angeles Hongkong 
| Nov. 17 Dec. 14 ss. TRADEWIND 
Dec. 23 s.s. ALASKA BEAR 
Dec 27 

Jan 4 

\ 


For full particulars call General Agents, UNITED STATES LINE COMPANY Queen’s Building, Telephone 28106 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF.1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


A Authorised Capital .... .... 


F'| Capital and General Reserves 


| Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
Branches & Agencies: 


INDIA PAKISTAN BURMA 
Karachi 
Bombay Chittagong 
are CEYLON MAURITIUS 
Howrah 
e 
Delhi | Kandy 
Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE 


1,800,000 
Agents in New York: Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street 
MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
Kuantan Tokyo 
Kuala Trengganu Osaka 
Penang CHINA 
Kota Bharu Shanghai 
Ipoh SIAM 
Kuala Lipis Bangkok 


D. BENSON, Manager, Hong Kong. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES. 


Regular freight and passenger—services 
to East—& South AFRICA — 
and South AMERICA 
with the wellknown luxury-liners 
M.S. “BOISSEVAIN” 
“TEGELBERG” 

“RUYS” 
Holiday—ROUNDTRIPS to JAPAN 
with the above passenger—vessels, 

Duration: about 16 days 


Fares on application 


Also regular freight & passenger—services 
to Singapore 
and Indonesia 
Tourist—ROUNDTRIPS to the 
beautiful island of BALI 
Duration roundtrip about one month, 
with about one week in BALI 


Agents: HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE. 


Far East—Europe v.v. 


HONGKONG 
King’s Building, ground floor. 
Telephone: 28015—28016—28017. 


- 


AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


Incorporated in England by Royal Charter, 1853. 


Capital, Stock, Authorised & Issued .... ... .... £3,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Stockholders .... ... . .... £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE—LONDON 
38, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: Manchester Branch: 
28, Charles II Street, 52, Mosley Street 2, 
Haymarket, S.W.I. Liverpool Branch. 
27, Derby House, Exchanye Building. 


BRANCHES: 

INDIA SINGAPORE NORTH BORNEO PHILIPPINE 
Amritsar COLONY Jesselton REPUBLIC 
Bombay Changi Agency) Cebu 
Calcutta Seletar Lioil 
SARAWAK 

Kozhikode Kuching anila 
Delhi MALAYAN | Miri HONGKONG 
Kanpur FEDERATION COLONY 
Madras Alor Star , Hongkong 
New Delhi REPUBLIC OF . 

INDONESIA CHINA 
PAKISTAN Ipo Djakarta ‘Sh 
Klang Medan Ss anghai 
Chittago Kuala Lumpur Tientsin 
Karachi Surabaia 
Port Swettenham JNDOCHINA JAPAN 

CEYLON Penang Haiphong Kobe 

Colombo Seremban Saigon Pm 

Sitiawan THAILAND 

- BURMA Taiping Bangkok Tokyo 
Rangoon Teluk Anson Bhuket Yokohama 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 65, Broadway, New York City, 6; N.Y. U.S.A. 
HAMBURG AGENCY: Borsenbrucke 2A, Hamburg, 11. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE and General Banking 
Business transacted. | 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and FIXED 
DEPOSITS received for One Year or shorter periods 
at rates which will be quoted on application. 

SAVINGS ACCOUNTS also opened in Local 
Currency with interest allowed at rates obtainable on 
application. 

The Bank’s Head Office in London undertakes 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business, and claims re- 
covery of British Income Tax overpaid, on terms which 
may be ascertained at any of the Branches. 


A, Jd. BIRD. 
Manager. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 


| 
| 
| 
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Witty 


CEMENT 


HEAD’ OFFICE: Onoda: City, Yamaguchi Pref., Japan. 


TOKYO OFFICE: Tekko.Bldg., 1-chome, Marunouchi, 
Tokyo 


Branches: Sapporo, Sendai, Tokyo, Osaka, Hiroshima, 
Moji, Fukuoka 


Plants: Ofunato, Tawara, Fujiwara, Atetsu, Onoda, 
Tsunemi, Yahata, Tsukumi 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE | 
(Butterfield G Swire (Hongkong) Ltd.) [ , - : 
GRANT 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


FIN ANCE 
S$ BP 
SHIPBUILDING 
Ak YA 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
aV A:T 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN SHANGHAI 


Travel 
and LC. You 
AVIGATION 
USTRALIAN-ORIENTAL LINE LTD. 
| 
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GIBB, LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


| Established 1836. 
P. & O. Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: ‘‘GIBB” 


IMPORTS 


} 

} 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

] 

) 

) 

) 

. TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, RAW 
} COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER, CHEMICALS 
AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC 
E VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, 
) METALS, SUNDRIES. 

EXPORTS 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE EXECUTORS 
UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG 
PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, | 
GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. TRUSTEES 
BURNS, PHILP LINE GOLO 
INSURANCE: one 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. © 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WINES & SPIRITS: 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

 ‘TENNENT’S BEER 
) SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


FAR EAST 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


the Trust Corporation of the 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONGKONG 


BERTRAM’S WINES. 
SUNDRIES: 
BITULAC PAINTS. 


. 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 


’ CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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HONGKONG’S EN TERPRISE AND PROBLEMS 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies has seen 
the acute problems of Malaya at first hand. The 
problems we face in Hongkong are different both in 
kind and in degree and they may not seem anything 
like so pressing. But they cannot be ignored with 
Saie.ty or prudence. Hongkong has accommodated 
1lseit to the constant changes of the immense drama 
in the ‘ar East with the same skill and resource it 
enlisted in the task of recovery. Both in their 


geographic range and in their historical significance © 


unese Cnanges have been epochal. ‘The upneaval in 
Cnina whereby the Feopie’s government replaced 
the rormer Nationalist regime led first to a human 
Inunda.lion of Hongkong so great tnat lts popula- 
tsuon was doubled in two years or so and then to 
economic repercussions no less serious. ‘l'rade and 
communicauon with Canton were tor a long time 
Severed and gradually the trade wiih Shanguai and 
the smaiier ports ceased. 


The outbreak of war in Korea brought new pro- 
blems, embargoes and convrois coupied with a 
Snorvage of raw materials tor Hongkong’s own in- 
agusuries. ‘he truce there has yet to be signed. 
Kiven when it iS one will merely be back where one 
was 18 months ago and the probiem of Korea’s 
unity and tuture will have still to be solved. 


Japan is about to have her Peace Treaty ratified | 


and to emerge from the tutelage of the Uccupation 
Lo resume her place as the greavest industrial power 
In Asia. United States troops are to stay there 
however because Japan like Formosa is part of the 
American strategic line in the Pacific. In China the 
Peking government is establishing itself ever more 


strongly as the days pass and for the measurable 
future it has come to stay. The long struggle which 
began in Indochina almost immediately after the 


Japanese capitulation still goes on wasting the cab 
stance of the people and producing no decisive result 
while remaining a source of anxiety to all who re- 
member the road the Japanese took to the conquest 
OI South-East Asia a decade ago. As for Malaya 
the position 1s worse than when the Briggs Plan was 
applied with such cont:dence in its etticacy. : 


The picture as Hongkong sees it from its singu- 
lar point Of vantage midway between- industrial 
Japan and the raw materials reservoirs of 8.E. Asia 
anu on the doorstep of China is not a pleasant one. 
‘he revival of Japan creates new opportunities— 
but also new probiems. The Chinese industrialist 
in Hongkong, enjoying few if any of the favours 
conferred upon his Japanese rival, is naturally wor- 
ried. ‘l'his 1s true especially of the textile industry 
here which 1s one of vne largest single industries on 
wnose prosperity many thousands ot people depend. 
While yvapan gets her cotton from the U.S.- under 
most favourable conditions Hongkong has so far 
been unabie to get supplies from America on the 
assumpuon that tne ena product would go to China. 
but vapan may send ner textiles here and to 
communist China to use them as barter with China 
in exchange for coal, iron ore and salt. A remedy 
tor this svate of affairs in urgently needed. There 
are evidently certain misconceptions in Washington 
wanich need clearing up and the local textile industry 
are only too ready to play their part in the most 
rigid safeguards regarding the destination of its 
products. 


The rapid growth of light industries in the 
Colony in the past few years has modified the ab- 
solute dependence on the entrepot trade. These 
industries have provided scope for the experience 
and enterprise of many well-to-do refugees from 
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China and employment for thousands of others who 
would otherwise be destitute. But while Hongkong 
rightly takes pride in its manufactured products 
wnich when exhibited recently in Singapore gave 
the Chinese there similar pride and gratification 
local industry must be placed in proper perspective. 
The fact is that the volume of overall trade here in 
any single day exceeds the exports of local manufac- 
tures in a month. This margin extends through 
all the services which minister to Hongkong’s trade 
— banking, insurance, storage and shipping. 


So likewise do the effects of the rise or fall of 
the entrepot trade. Its reduction in the past six 
months has therefore been deplored. Hongkong 
has twice aS many mouths to feed now as betore 
the influx. Few if any other places in the world 


doubled their population in three years as Hong- 


kong did, and there is little room to spread except 
upward in so small and congested an area where 
_tiat land is at a premium and steep and rugged hills 
dominate the landscape. A high degree of law and 
order has been achieved despite the appalling 
congestion, the large number of _ destitutes who 
came here, and the terment on the adjacent main- 
land of China. But the drop in the encrepot trade 
has gone about as far as it can with safety. The 


situation would be grave indeed if the entrepot 
trade with China vanished, especially if by some 
mischance the rising hopes of a good share of the 
Japanese transit trade were to become illusory. 


Through all the chances and changes of the 
eventful post-war period Hongkong has maintained 
a stiff upper lip and a robust spirit of confidence 
and enterprise. It has allowed itself to be daunted 
by no obstacles however severe. It has built for the 
tuture amidst all its strivings for the present. Re- 
clamations of large areas cf the foreshore in the. 
harbour are being effected stage by stage on a scale 
equalling all the reclamations of the past 100 years 
OL ius existence. The urban landscape is under con- 
suant change with new building which last year 
alone amounted to $120 million in value. The rate- 
able value has increased fourfold since the end of 
1946. Government revenue has remained buoyant 
and the Colony has virtually no public debt, it has 
the equivalent of more than a full year’s revenue 
in hand.. Hongkong’s expansion is now taking place 
in the undeveloped islands and in the rural terri- 
tories. With it all there has been an unprecedented 
growth of the social services and a great prolifera- 
tion of voluntary organisations engaged in social 
welfare. 


HONGKONG AS THE CLEARING HOUSE OF TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 


The role which London has traditionally played 
as the trade and finance centre of the worid is to a 
smaiier but very important extenc played in the 
hase Dy Hongkong. Its position as a British Colony 
With a Stabie government and efiicient adminisira- 
tion, ruie of law, and a sound currency has brought 
iu une confidence of the less fortunate territories in 
Dbourh bast ASla which find it an advantage if not 
imperative to funnel their trade and finance through 
a sale centre. Moreover Hongkong by nature and 
aevelopment is essentially suited for its role. It is 
essenulally a port naturally situated at the cross 
roads of commerce, it has one of the finest harbours 
in the world, it has in the course of a century estab- 
lished its own comprehensive banking, exchange, in- 
surance and essential services based on British prac- 
| tice, and, although it has been successful in develop- 
ing valuable industries dependent on imported raw 
materials, the essential function of Hongkong in 
this part of the world, the stabilisation of which 
is so vitally necessary for world peace, is that of 
an entrepot, a focus for international finance and 
trade, and it is upon the degree of freedom from 
fetters and restrictions with which this function can 
be fulfilled that not only the prosperity but the 
continued existence of Hongkong and its population 
of nearly three millions depends. 


| 


Although Hongkong has been included in the 
sterling area since the treezing order over Japanese 
and Uninese assets in 1941 its position in relavion to 
China, the Philippines, Japan and America has 
na.urally and inevitably brought it in ciose touch 
with the U.S. Dollar areas. At the end of the war 
China had considerable dollar balances in the U.S.A. 
and was eager to take advantage of the greater 
availability of goods from America to replenish her 
exhausted stocks, and overseas Chinese remitted 
large sums in U. S. dollars to their home country, 
and a great deal of the trade in neighbouring coun- 
tries was effected in American currency. ‘The dol- 
lars which Hongkong received were not sterling area 
doilars but dollars obtained through the channelling 
through Hongkong of the trade of China and of the 
South East Asia countries. At no cost but with 
some gain in dollars for the sterling area the basis 
was laid for a long term flourishing British trade 
through Hongkong and prosperity to the Colony. 

It is obvious, however, that as water flows only 
where it is unimpeded this trade will come to Hong- 
kong only as long as sufficient inducement is offer- 
ed and the Colony can offer the advantages in 
essential services and financial elasticity which 
neighbouring territories cannot furnish. If it is 
impeded in its flow through Hongkong it will flow 
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about’ 134,000 bales of 
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eleewher to the disadvantage of: Britain: and of the 

‘essential point. has a ‘tive 
issue since the sterling,-area payments. agreement 
that’ was recently made in the matter-of trade with 
Japan: For the purpose: of this agreement. Hong- 
kong has been included in the sterling area whereas 
previously ‘it ran its Own’ two-way account with 
Japan whereby. differences were. settled in. theory 
in. US. dollars... ~: 


“Since the signing of theo cnew: the 
batance has gone very. sharply in favour of Japan 


which has now run ‘up a sterling balance in London 
She’ is unable 


amounting to about £60 million. 
however to. obtain in exchange for this sterling. the 
machinery, plant and other which 
she requires. | 

Th trade’ bind been: 
one way, that is, in the form of imports from Japan 
for. which Japan is receiving sterling which is being 
added to the. accumulation Sterling: accruing from 
other, areas. 


“As the Right Honoruble Olive. Listteited 


phakized’ in‘his article in the Sunday Times‘of Octo- 
ber 14th sterling area countries will not be content | 


forever. to accumulate. montey claims: against ‘Britain 
and . even. stringent controls cannot~ preserve’ a 
balance-in the dollar account of an as Jong 
as it is fundamentally unsound.. : 


It seems therefore that the J apanese in  nelds 


protection will be forced to stop or. greatly reduce 


exports. to. Hongkong in particular and to the ster- 
ling area in-general. .This would bée-a great. blow 
to Hongkong’s entrepot- trade and to the: 


If fiondon agreed to of. ‘the 
batted Hongkong and Japan in ‘Hongkong | cur-, 
rency the Japanese believe they could reach’ an 
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ONGKONG'S” TEXTILE 


in the procurenient of: raw ‘material.- They derive: fronr 
the world shortage that has arisen as a result of re-armament 
and from the embargoes that followed the war in Korea. The 
textile’ industi'y is the largest arid ‘in’ Many ‘respécts’the most 
important of. the ‘new' industries ‘not only fromthe. sizé of its. 
turnover but ‘from the intér-telation. of its: large body.of work- 
ers to’ ‘the stability of employment ‘and law. and* order here. 
number of direct’ workers. tegistered.as. employed’ in the 
textile industry if} Hongkong is about °37,000, or 35% ‘of ‘the 
total: number’ of registered workers.. At. an ‘average -of four 
dependents ‘per worker the total number:supported by ‘the ih- 
dustry :wopld’ be: about 134,000. . Already there is’a consider- 
able number of unemployed. skilled ‘workers it 4s" 
‘may increase, in. the near futures 


‘capacity ‘consumption ‘of riw ‘cotton in is. 
500 Ibs. per year. “Of this, 


trol.the in, a WAY. as to avoid any 
imbalance... 


When ‘the trade: Operated by: means 
of” a ‘two-way’ uccount ‘sepdrate: from’'the sterling 
area it was proved possible to correct ahy imbalance 
which occurred from time to time. 


“Large volumes of commodities from China and 
silier : adjacent territories which were shipped to 
Japaw were financed through the Hongkong two-day 
account and they helped 'to balance the ims 
ports from Japdn to Hongkong. 


It is believed that the Chinese also would like 
to trade with Japan in Hongkong: dellars because 


both. parties ‘find it..imperative to trade although 


they. are on bad terms with each other but both have 
— in Hongkong and its: currency. 


‘There. is not ‘only trade between, China sind 
Japan ‘but. also.a. certain amount of trade between 
China and the U.S.A..in commodities such as bristles 
which: America: needs for. her own -purposes. The 
U.S.A. buys. bristles through the-Hongkong market 
and it ‘would: suit the convenience of all parties if 
the trade could be carried on through the medium 
of Hongkong eurrency.. .Incidentally one may won- 
der why ‘if America. considers it essential or desir- 


able to trade -in:.certain’ commodities with China 


similar net be ‘shown to Hong- 

‘spite ‘of in the coun- 
tries of South East Asia merchants and traders are 
striving to.develop and .maintain a system of trade 
and commerce as free as possible. from restrictions. 
and to utilise the only fluid and sound currency in 
the whole’ area: On the’siccess of the trade and. 


ef 


commerce in the. interchange of goods in the area 
depends the economic stabilisation of the countries 
~coneéerned, and without economic unity any expecta- 


tion of the oe sane is hardly likely to prove 
a, success. 


+ 


INDUSTRY PROBLEMS... 

thie’ fats could use’ about 91 000 bales of American , cotton. 
The quantity of ‘yarn produced is between.13,000 and: 14,000 
bales per month of 400 lbs. (according to the counts of yarn 
spun). The ‘number of - spindles operating is about 200,000 
and it is proposed to install shortly, 22,000 more. . Power looms 
under operation or being installed by the spinning mills number 
about 5,000, while .power looms ownéd .by independent firms 
total about 6,000; making a total of 11,000, In addition, there. 
are several’ thousand hand’ looms operated in cottages and. 
back-rooms. ‘About 90% ‘of the’ Smaller Gnits have had to 


“<"The ban ‘én of” to 
Hongkong is based on the assumption that the end product’ 
would go to China. In point of fact, by far the greater part 
of the output of yarn and cloth goes ‘tothe United Kingdom, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, .. Byrma, Formosa, south. Korea,. the 
Philippines, ‘and’ Malaya. . cauntries , free. to . 
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American cotton without restrictions. 

freely imported here which is made from American cotton, 
and Japan’ is permitted to use’ cotton goods made from ‘US raw 
cotton for barter with China. If cloth has been: sent into 
China it came ey: from other countries not som, Hongkong 
mills. 


The situation here. hes become so difficult that some of 
the cotton mills are trying. to arrange to transfer machinery 
to Singapore where they can import American cotton,’ But 
such 4 development could only add to Hongkong’s unemploy- 
ment problem. -There are always people about ready to exploit 
such situations (as happened when the tram stoppage occur- 
red). 


World Cotton Situation 


The announcement of the fourth official U.S. forecast — 


on 8th November caused great surprise for the figures given 
were about 1.2 million bales lower than the forecast announced 
in October, The explanation given was that. the crop prospects 
during the harvesting period was affected by a combination of 
unfavourable factors such as severe drought, frost and insect 
damage. Since the U.S. contribution to the world’s output 
is by far the largest, accounting on an average over the years 
for fifty pereent of the world production, the drastic reduction 
in the crop estimate will add to an already uncomfortable 
situation. 


Until quite’ satiit: the expectation was that the world 


- production this season would show an increase of some three 


million bales more than can now be anticipated. Apart from 
the decrease in the American crop, unfavourable factors in 
Egypt, North Brazil, India and Pakistan, Turkey and Syria, 
have been responsible for lowering the estimate of these 
growths by about another 1% million bales. 


The following figures of the world’s crops for the season 
- 1951/52 have been compiled from information Yeceived from 
authoritative sources :— 


Estimated World :Cotton Position — November 1951 — 
| excluding Iron Curtain Countries. 


(All figures in bales of 500-Ibs.) 


Yield 1951/62 


Consumption for 130 million spindles in the world and after 


It will be observed that the carry-over will be very 
drastically reduced. The average world carry-over from 
1940/46 was 23,900,000 bales and that from. 1947/50 was 
15,000,000 bales, so that a succession of very =" crops will 
now be required before normalcy can be attained. 


So much for the present day general position as it affects 


world supplies of the raw material which by itself is bad 


enough. 


Hongkong Cotton Situation 


The situation as it affects the textile industry in aie 


kong is even worse. as from the problem of supplies gen- 
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Italian yarn is being’ 


erally the textile’ industry in Hongkong will in particular be 
faced by a very-difficult situation by reason of being deprived 
of supplies of American raw cotton as a result of the embargo 
established by the Government of the United States. The ris- 
ing prices will once again strain the finances of the local cotton 
mills. During the last season as a result of the U.S. export 
restrictions prices for outside growths rapidly climbed to ex- 
tremes and at one time most exotics quoted at premiums of 
100% and even more over similar U.S.A. qualities. 


‘In spite of protests from world consumers, the Pakistan 
Gévernment, without any previous warning, suddenly raised 
the export duty on Pakistan cottons from Rupees 60 per candy 
to Rupees 300 per candy. This meant that Letters of Credit 
covering the purchase of 1,000. bales of cotton had to ae in- 
creased: by £25,000 sterling. 


Since 8th. N ovember, Egypt, Pakistan, Peru, Brazil and 
Turkey registered price increases of 5% to 20%. Many coun- 
tries now quote at 40% to 50% above U.S. prices and producers 
everywhere appear to expect that cotton prices this year will 
go the way of last season. 


: The textile industry in Hongkong is dependent upon sup- 
plies from Pakistan for the greatest part of its requirements. 
At. the time of writing the cost of American cotton, based on 
strict low middling %” staple could be landed in Hongkong, if 


it was available, at about HK$3.15 per lb., whereas Pakistan . 
cotton costs HK$3.58 per lb. For the reasons stated above, a 


considerable widening in parities may be expected. Owing to 
the large increase in the estimate of the American cotton crop 
as announced by the US. Board of Agriculture in October, the 
Pakistan Government lowered its rate of export duty. It is 
quite on the cards, exes _ the ‘duty will shortly again 
be raised. 


_ The situation sO far as the textile industry in Hongkong 
is. concerned is aggravated by Japanese competition. The 
market is flooded with Japanese cloths woven from yarns spun 
from American cotton. Japanese grey sheetings gre selling 
at about $61.50 per piece of 40 yrds., whereas the cost of pro- 
duction in Hongkong. is from $64 to $65. It is a known fact 
that some Japanese cloths have found their way from Hong- 
kong into South China. | 


While Hongkong is being deprived of supplies of dcabonliiien 


Communist China, the Japanese Government is permitted to 


export yarns and cloths into Hongkong and also to use their . 


textile products as a means of barter with Communist China 
in oxonaree for coal, iron ore and salt. 


Strong representations to the U.S. Authorities with a 


view to persuading them to lift the embargo on Hongkong 


have been entirely unsuccessful. It- would appear that the 


_ State Department and the Departments concerned with Trade 


are agreeable but that the Defence Deparment is stubbornly 
holding out. | 


At the present time about 90% of the weaving & knitting 
factories who are Members of the Chinese Manufacturers 
Union (the Cantonese element as opposed to the Shanghai 
element) are closed down thus creating an ‘unemployment 
problem in Hongkong, The outlook for. the textile industry 


next year is gloomy and it may well be that other mills will 


also be compelled either to reduce production or to close down 
altogether largely because Japanese textile products, with 
American raw cotton as a component, are entering into the 


markets to which Hongkong yarn and cloths have been ex- 


ported. The Japanese textile industry i is preparing for greater 
efforts and will shortly be increasing their spindles to 6 million 


from the 3 million spindles which they were permitted to. 


operate under American occupation control. 


ig 
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PROBLEMS OF HONGKONG SHIPBUILDING & S 


Until comparatively recent years Hongkong was very 
largely a trading port, but trade meant ships, ships for long 


distance voyages, ship for coastal and river work, and the 
multitude of smaller craft employed in and about the harbour. 


The associated shiprepair and shipbuilding industry in Hong- 


kong is therefore as old as the Colony itself and forms today 
its main heavy industry. 


Apart from the Royal Naval Dockyard and Base, there 
are two major commercial dockyards and a number of smaller 
yards. The major dockyards are comparable with the largest 
elsewhere and are capable of docking and slipping ships of all 
types up to 30,000 gross tons and of building up to at least 
550 ft. Some 7,000,000 gross tons of shipping were handled 
during 1950, from minor to major repairs. They are self-con- 


tained and necessarily undertake work which in larger indus- 
trial areas would regularly be done by specialist firms, ¢.g. 


casting and heavy forging. They employ up to 10,000 men, 
a large proportion consisting of highly skilled craftsmen of all 
trades, many of whom are following a long family tradition. 


Work is not confined to local shipping but is international 
in character, and until the opening of hostilities in the Pacific 
in December 1941 they provided notable contributions to the 
war effort both by way of repairs and by building and engining 
naval ‘and merchant ships to Admiralty requirements. 


The dockyards were subject to heavy bombing by Allied 
forces during the hostilities and at the re-occupation they were 
found severely damaged, but they were rehabilitated in the 
manner typical of the Colony and by their own financing, and 
made ready to resume their full functions in the Colony’s 
economic and industrial life in face of increased international 
competition and, now, the re-emergence of Japan in the ranks 
of Shipbuilders and Repairers. 


As might be expected from the size and nature of the 
Colony, however, they are completely dependent upon importa- 
tion of their basic materials, e.g. steel plates and sections, 
steel ingots, pig iron, foundry coke, bearing metals, timber of 
all classes, electric cables and fittings, special tool _ steels, 
welding rods and equipment of all types, and their ability to 


JAPAN’S COMMERCIAL RESURGENCE IN S.E. 


Half-a-century ago Japan startled the world by the swift- 


ness and smoothness of the Meiji Revolution and then by her 


victory over the Russians in South Manchuria. A more painful 
surprise came a decade ago, in the ease and rapidity with 
which her armed forces reached the South Pacific, the Timor 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean. Now she is girding her loins for 
a renewed attempt, albeit on different lines, to attain the 
leadership of the “East Asia co-prosperity sphere.” 


There may be not a few surprises in this essay too. Japan 
has used her period of political passivity behind the occupation 
to some purpose. She is organised and prepared and benefits 
from the reversal of the American attitude which was for so 
many years as hostile to the Japanese as it was friendly to 
China. 
ways especially in the goods and raw materials which Japan 
requires for the re-equipment of her industries. 


The changes that have occurred in Japan have gone far 
less deeply than the contemporary changes in China. In spite 
of the apparent break up of the big concerns commonly called 
the Zaibatsu, they remain very much alive and doing business 
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‘great. 


It is American policy to help Japan in a variety of 


HIPREPAIR INDUSTRY 


compete is dependent not only upon actual supplies but also oa 


international and free market prices. The major source of 


supplies has always been the United Kingdom, but whereas 
before the 1939 war steel was obtairiable at almost U.K. in- 
ternal prices the Hongkong yards are now required. to pay the 
special export prices ruling and the difference is at present 
about £18 per ton for plates (at about £48 per ton). Steel 


from non-U.K. sources, when available, is considerably dearer 


still (£65-£90 per ton) by reason of the sellers’ market ob- 
taining, and the virtual stoppage of deliveries since 1949 of 
supplies from the United Kingdom is giving most serious con- 
cern as stocks become exhausted. 


The current import regulations and requirements fer 
Certificates of Essentiality have also affected the dockyards 
indirectly in that local stockists of special fittings are now 
less able to carry stocks and supply on demand, even when 
certificates are readily granted against specific requirements, 
and at best this leads to frustration and delay, which last is 
of prime concern to shipowners, whose work may be forced 
outside the Colony. 


To date the dockyards have been able to diaitawtals repairs 


and the conversion work which followed the release of shipping 
from war requirements. 


The latter has been completed for 
a considerable time and the steel supply situation has pre- 
vented resumption of all but a small amount of new construc- — 
tion so that there has been a reduction of employment. There 
are a number of enquiries at present for new ships which 
would be welcome additions to the Colony’s order books and 
employment for its artisans, but a reasonable and guaranteed 
supply of essential materials at reasonable prices is required 
before such large commitments can be undertaken. 


The contribution of the dockyards to the Colony’s and to 
the Commonwealth’s overall business has been and is very 
The extent of their facilities and the excellent quality | 
of their workmanship have proved a surprise even to visitors 
with a good previous knowledge of the Colony, and it is sincere- 
ly to be hoped that material supply difficulties will not lead to 
any diminution of employment and consequent dispersal of 
skilled men to other areas. 


ASIA 


and are backed by experienced and determined businessmen and 
politicians. The incubus of militarization which was so severe 
a burden in the years immediately before and during the war . 
has been lifted. While the rest of the world is spending pro- 
digious sums on rearmament Japan has no Navy no air force 
and only a small para-military force no larger than the peace- 
time regular army. The large proportion of national income 
Japanese militarism used to absorb will now be available for 
industrial modernisation, expansion and reequipment. Japan . 
starts her new campaign for the conquest of the markets of 
East Asia in many ways far more effectively equipped. 


One way in which Japan aims at getting control is to 
provide technical and scientific assistance and guidance to the 
various countries in South-East Asia, especially in mining. 
This means of exploring the possibility of new mining and 
industrial opportunities will serve not only as an invisible 
export but also give employment to Japanese and form the 
nuclei of future small colonies of settlers. 


Japan’s Four Year Plan to be completed in 1954/5 calls 
for the doubling of the average production in the early ‘thirties, 


| 
| 
| 
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with an “overall import and export trade of uss; 800 million 
per annum. It calls in the first place for the strengthening of 
the country’s power resources and then for the development of 
South-East Asia before realising the proposed economic co- 
operation with the U.S. The Economic Stabilisation Board 
expects the American Point 4 Plan and the British Colombo 
Plan will be co-ordinated in some way before Japan is given 
‘final instructions for the development of South-East Asia. 
Since a great expansion of trade is the sole alternative to an 
intensified competition that would inevitably produce grave 
repcrcussions, much depends on these plans. 


| Statistics show that the total imports of US$973 million in 
1950 were almost equalled in the first five months of the present 
year and are expected to reach US$1,500 million for the full 
year well above the 19387 figure though prices are of course 
far higher. Exports for the first half of 1951 were higher than 
in the first half of 1950 but are not expected to exceed $1,000 
million. Japan’s trade with Asia before the war represented 
about half her total trade. Her exports to Asian countries in 
1938 were 61.8% of the whole and her imports from Asia 38,4%. 
In 1950 Japan’s exports to the Sterling and other areas—which 
embrace Asian and other countries but exclude the U.S. and 
Canada—were 66% of the whole as compared with 34% for the 
Dollar Area while imports from the Sterling and.other areas 
were 44.6% compared with 55.4% from the Dollar Area. 


The expansion of Japan’s trade this year is well shown 


by the Hongkong figures for the first nine months of the year 
when imports from Japan totalled HK$266 million compared 
with $84.4 million in the same period of 1950 while exports 
‘from Hongkong to. Japan were $169% million compared with 
$29.7 million. 


Trade with China still goes on but doubtless at a level 
far below the pre-war trade. Japan has to import 64% of her 
iron ore, 60% of her salt, all her raw cotton, wool and rubber 
and all but a fraction of her sugar. Her imports of iron-ore 


in January-March 1951 were nearly 350,000 tons and of coal. 


nearly 330,000 tons. Most of her rubber and a large part 
of her iron-ore come from Malaya with whom Japan’s trade in 
the first half of 1951 totalled Malayan $219 million (imports 
$131 million, exports $8844 million). 


Trade with China remains a big’ problem, but it has never 
ceased altogether despite the American embargo. Japan is 
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bent on Qevbinglice her trade with China and China for her 
own part is no less willing. In the meantime Hongkong is a 
most -valuable instrument for Japan’s transit trade not only 


‘with China but with all the other markets in South-East Asia 


in most of which direct trade is in any case impracticable or 
presents all sorts of difficulties. This has already been shown 
in the far higher trade figures for Hongkong-Japanese trade 
but expansion of exports without a corresponding expansion of 
imports from the areas Hongkong serves as an entrepot has 
led to an accumulation of sterling and to the intervention of 
the Financial Adviser at SCAP, Mr. Joseph Dodge, who has 
warned the Japanese Government against the increase of ster- 
ling credits. He is even credited with recommending the 
immediate stoppage of shipments to Hongkong unless these 
purchases were proved definitely to be for consumption in this 
Colony. 


This has pla¢ed Japan in a dilemma but her own experts 


have suggested a way out by making greater use of Hongkong 


dollars than of sterling. In any case neither Thailand nor 
indonesia will be eager to pay gold dollars in payment for 
Japanese imports. as 


The proximity of China and the natural inter-dependence 


of the two countries make it inevitable that Japan must press 


to build up China as an export area for her manufactured 
goods in return for the coal, salt, soyabean and other goods 
essential for her existence. The conviction that Japan ‘must 
have opportunities for trade to feed her teeming population 
which has no longer space to expand coupled with the realisa- 
tion that she must quickly pay her way in the world without 
direct support has led America to regard Japan’s trade with 
China as-inevitable even if it has to include trade in goods 
which come within the broad meaning of strategic goods which, 
in the case of Hongkong, are forbidden by American decrees. 


Japan’s trade with the Chinese mainland has always been 
a vital factor in the national economies of both countries. It 
must be restored if the Far East is to become normal again. 
This appears to be recognised generally by the Powers. A 
large amount of China’s trade has recently been diverted to 
the Soviet and satellite States. It would be more advantageous 
in many ways, to others as well as to Jandn, if it could return 
to the traditional channels and the close economic relations be- 


tween China and Japan be restored on a common-sense basis. 


A STRONG FRONT FOR FREEDOM 
Reflections on Colonial Policy 
By Prof, E. Stuart Kirby 


His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, visiting the British territories 
in the Eastern Hemisphere is most cordially wel- 
come. The greeting is heartfelt but thoughtful. In 
this day and age, such a visit cannot be a routine 
affair; the conference table is more important than 
the red carpet. Among the general public also, 
_ the new Minister would encounter real goodwill, 

accompanied by hard thinking and sincere feeling. 


The following lines represent opinions which 
are entirely the writer’s own; but they may serve to 
illustrate some of the considerations which are in 
people’s minds today. 


According to the proverb, new brooms sweep 


clean. From a new British government, we hope 
for effective improvements, not only in the home 
country but also in these outlying but important 
parts of the estate — the Colonies. Whatever the 
merits or demerits of the contending parties, it was 
inevitable that the change of government in Britain 
(following on similar changes in the Dominions) 
should have a stimulating effect. Perhaps that 
feeling of refreshment and expectation is more wide- 
spread in the world than can easily be realised by 
the homeside politicians who are just emerging 
from the welter of electioneering and _  cabinet- 
building. The change has implications far beyond 
the shores of the United Kingdom. 
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Conscious of the gravity of the worldwide 
crisis, and particularly of the present emergency in 
East Asia, people everywhere are looking hopefully 
to the new British administration. If it can catch 
the psychological impetus, the latter has an oppor- 
tunity of transforming the situation, and reassert- 
ing qualities which have so far always accounted 
for Britain’s success: honesty of purpose, courage 
in action, and coolness of judgment. 


The general impression jis that the new govern- 
ment has no wide or strong mandate for any start- 
ling innovations or fresh experiments on the prac- 
tical plane. (Let it be remembered incidentaliv 
that it received, in the peculiar British electorai 
system, actually less votes than its opposing party). 
It is expected to readjust or correct the errors or 

defects, and check the excesses, in the work of its 
predecessor; but not to go back on the basic achieve- 
ments or the general principles of “welfare,” social 
services, peace-seeking, social democracy, ete. in 
the wide sense of these terms. 


In material matters, no sharp changes are ex- 
pected or desired, at any rate in the near future; 
nor perhaps are they immediately feasible in most 
cases. 
different; there are expectations of a change of 
spirit and of manner. 
of morale, in the first instance, and perhaps for a 
more spirited administration at headquarters; a 
return of vigour in the formulation and execution 

of policies. 


There are welcome signs of such improvement. 
In the paramount field of Foreign Affairs, we see 


a dignified and practical attitude developing in the. 


experienced hands of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden. 
In the contingent field of Dominion relations, con- 
stant and enlightened contact and consultation are 
naturally more automatic; and there is the prospect 
of further visits by Royal and national personalities 
within the ‘‘family circle” (in which, in this con- 
nection, we take the liberty of including the United 
States). It is good to see signs of similar attitudes 
and procedures emerging ministerially in the third 
sector of that worldwide front which Britain is hold- 
ing for Freedom — the Colonial sector. 


It is with that sector, of course, that we here 
are primarily concerned. It is natural that a grow- 
ing public opinion should vividly realise the vastly 
increased importance, in world economy and world 
politics, of the Colonial group. There the battle is 
already engaged; there Communist aggression has 
-already taken place, in a manner different from that 
of Korea but on a comparable scale. ‘The Colonial 
sector is of decisive importance strategically, and 
for the sinews of rearmament, not only for Britain 
but also for America and for Free Europe. 


The Colonies are not now on the sidelines; they — 


represent key positions. Colonial affairs can no 
longer be relegated, postponed, discounted or under- 
estimated. They may indeed demand treatment on 
a footing, not necessarily of equality, but at least 
of correlation with Foreign and Dominion Affairs. 


- unequalled elsewhere. 


* on their intentions for the future. 


But on the subjective plane, the case is quite | 


People hope for an uplift 


The three fields of Foreign, Dominion and Colonial 
Affairs, once distinct, now widely overlap; the situa- 
tion necessitates new and original efforts of co- 
ordination. To a visitor from Britain, where the 
mood is momentarily anxious and subdued, local re- 
sidents may seem proud or overconfident; but closer 
acquaintance soon shows that this is not due to any 
lack of realism on their part. The Hongkong com- 
munity, British and foreign, may point to a re- 
markable record of practical achievement, probably 
Local rehabilitation since 
the war, the recovery of trade and civic standards, 
from the lowest level of wartime damage and stagna- 
tion, is not paralleled anywhere else in the world. 
The practitioners of this improvement may be for- 
given for moralising a little about it, and dwelling 
But their out- 
look may perhaps best be expressed by one of 
Shakespeare’s mottoes: “‘ ’tis not in mortals to com- 


mand success—but we’il do more, we shall deserve 


* 

The old-fashioned conception of ‘‘colonies’” ig 
totally unrealistic nowadays. The only disagree- 
ment actually is, how and when we can get beyond 
it, and what may take its place. The name ‘‘Con- 
servative”’ suggests traditional, unimaginative or 
static principles, so it is especially important for 
the new Ministry to strike new paths; this is one 


of the fields in which it might be able to strike them. 


It is also concerned, we presume, to rebut specifical- 
ly the accusations of ‘‘Blimpishness” which were a 
feature of the recent election. 


There are two types of within the 
British Commonwealth today. 
Great Britain and the Dominions, statutorily defined 
as ‘‘autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate to 
one another in any aspect of their domestic or for- 
eign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 


to the Crown, and freely associated as members of 


the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
there are the Colonies. This word is an abbreviation 
for the official (but not statutory) formula: 
“Colonies not possessing responsible government.” 
There are also ‘‘protectorates, protected states, and 
mandated territories.” It is necessary to recognise 
the fact that the difference between these two parts 
of the Commonwealth is now one of function or of 
extraneous circumstances, rather than of inherent 
status or of respective rank. 


The above definition of Colonies is unsatisfactory 
in various ways. It involves circular reasoning 
(they are colonies because they do not have respon- 
sible government, they do not have responsible gov- 


Second, 


ernment because they are colonies). The meaning of — 
“responsible” government is in any case unclear. 


The “Statesman’s Yearbook” notes, for instance, 
that the term colonies ‘“‘includes all such Colonies 
whether or not they possess an elective legislature.” 
The real meaning of this tautology is that the under- 
lying criterion (“responsibility”) is an irrelevant 


one, for all the practical purposes of modern life. 


First there are | 


| 
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The importance of elective government is great; 
there is a very deep desire, among Colonial peoples, 
for the rapid extension of self= government. But 
this is essentially a long-term problem, in which 
development must, be slow and arduous. Some of 
the current agitations in this field draw red herrings 
across the trail, and open’ up byways into which the 
immediate needs of progress might be diverted. At 
_ best, they emphasise what is only one part (though 
an important part) of the whole question. A visitor 


to Hongkong should vividly realise that material and — 


practical progress must precede any ideal schemes 
or abstract constitutions. Unless the preconditions 
of material progress and prosperity are secured, the 
rest is shadow-boxing. Some delegation of powers 
—administrative and consultative—is now inevi- 


table, and highly desirable; but it is essential to 


strike a happy medium in this respect. 


The traditional interpretation of colonial status 
leads—and would still lead, even if local self-gov- 
ernment were granted—to\the perpetuation of an 
essentially parochial conception of life and liveli- 


hood, which was all very well in the nineteenth 


century, but is now unworkable. The Secretary of 
State well understands that he is not visiting some 


outlying, self-contained and self-satisfied parishes,' 


but is touring some interconnected sectors of the 
Free World’s front line of active defence; but there 
is a wide public, at home and in Allied countries, 
which does not realise this fact; some specific 
change in the colonial system, or even the frank and 


free discussion of the topic, would do much to —— 
their eyes to it. 


The phrases about the ‘‘Iron Curtain” or 
“‘Bamboo Curtain” are misleading: the latter 


especially so. The struggle is not waged on a given 
dividing line, but in depth at any and every point 
in the whole of East Asia. Everywhere and every 
time that we on the side of the Free World achieve 
any gain or improvement—commercial, technical, 
social, educational, or even artistic—which contri- 
butes to a better and more hopeful life for the 


people, we are striking a Positive blow against Com- 
munism. 


Communism is relatively inefficient—not in 
comparison with some phases of Chinese history, 
but in comparison with our Democracy. It is cul- 
turally destructive; destroying older things it 
denies the clearest lesson of all human experience, 
which is that all true progress has been evolutionary, 
taking the older things and building further on 
them. Communism is a warmongering doctrine, in- 
tent on dividing the world into two fighting blocs; 
and a hate-mongering one, intent on dividing all 
societies into two warring classes. It actually 
boasts of the recent mass-murders in China, and in- 
dividual murders in Malaya. Being inefficient and 
repellent in its practices, it can be checked and de- 
feated by the more efficient and civilised methods 
and standards of free enterprise and democracy. 
It is important not merely to realise what the 
menace of Communist aggression is, but to appre- 


ciate that this is a main factor in the resistance to it. 


- The public, while fully appreciating the re- 
quirements of diplomacy, wants to hear a strong 
declaration of faith in these essential and under- 


lying principles; an affirmation of British intention 


to stay, and to work harder than ever before for 
progress. Every encouragement should be given 
to any willingness on the Communist side to negoti- 
ate or communicate, but on the clear understanding 
that there will be-no compromise with evil intentions. 
Local people are. much less interested in constitu- 
tional or legal questions, and much more in practical 
issues, than is abroad. 

* 

In the British Colonial Empire eee there are 
several distinct groups from the strategic point of 
view. One is in Africa, and is important for the 
rearmament and provisioning of the home country, 
and also to supply the defence needs of America. 


- The Dominions are contingently interested in this 


area. The other main British Colonial group is in 
East Asia; it is of vital importance, not only for the 
home country, and rather more than. contingently_ 
for the Dominions, but also by the standards and 
necessities of yet another field of interest—Foreign 
Policy. Its new and special importance must now 
be recognised, and the fact admitted that its main- 
tenance requires not merely a parochial competence, 
but a high grade of statesmanship. 


The area has actually been, in the postwar 
years, the scene of one of the most successful and 
significant efforts in international organisation: the 
Special Commissionership in South-East Asia. This 
is mentioned only as one example of past British 
initiative, competence and determination, in this 
same area. This is not necessarily to propose some 
extension or amplification of that special arrange- 
ment, or any other organisational matter, on which 
it is not in the scope of this article to expatiate. But 
it may be useful to stress one of the main points 
which helped to make the Special Commission ar- 
rangement popular and successful. Namely, that it 


enabled regional integration and cooperation in a 


form which fully respected the individuality and the © 
separate needs of its constituent members. The 


latter has included not only British territories, but 


also sovereign foreign States. 


The British Colonies in East Asia and their 
friends and neighbours must stand strongly to- 
gether for freedom. But the really strong stand is 
that of a wide and efficient network of trade, com- 
munications, interlocking activities and interests; 
not that of some artificial ‘‘bloc,” devised as a static 
barrier, brittle with political formalities. The 
Hongkong viewpoint is that it is essential to pre- 
serve the freedom of trade, enterprise, transit and 
intercourse, to avoid discriminations, to insist on 
clarity of purpose and policy, to uphold openness 
and reciprocity in international dealings. Only 
those qualities can give that combination of flex- 
ibility and vigour which are needed, in what is not 
only a military campaign, but also a social and 
economic struggle. 


| 
| 
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The Dominion’s present economy is roughly geared at twice 
the pace of 1939. Has the country’s mining industry kept 
step with this general advance? 


The value of Canadian mineral production exceeded the 
$1,000 million mark for the first time in 1950, which is, in 
fact, a little more than double that for 1939. The actual 
volume of output in the mining industry last year was not 
however much different from 1939, and was considerably 
below the peak figures under the stress of war conditions. 
The Canadian Statistical Bureau’s volume index for mining 
indicates an actual advance of about 22 per cent between 
1939 and 1950, which is much below that for industry. as a 
whole. In the case of structural materials, certain fuels and 
major non-metallics production last year was much higher 
than before the war, while for the metal sector it was, for all 
practical ‘purposes, stationary. Canada is committed to in- 
creasing mineral production, curtailing its unessential uses 
and international allocation of scarce commodities. 

Nine main items account for 82 per cent by value. of 
Canada’s mineral output. They are gold, copper, nickel, 
coal, zine, crude petroleum, asbestos, lead and cement. Of 
particular interest to other countries this British Dominion 
is the leading world exporter of aluminium, zine and nickel, 
Kia ranks third in lead and copper shipments: — 


_ Canada’s Exports of Non-Ferrous Metals 


Expo % of\ Production 
(in shove tons) 
193 


expo 
1950 1939 1960 
Aluminium 70, 336,726 85 . 
(mainly shapes) 
efin 165,819 134,244 ) 
am ores, etc 76,306 $2,299 ) 80 64 
Refined 180,736 115,168 ) ‘a 
In ores, etc 4,102. ' 14,276 ) | aes i 
Zine 
Refined 155,995 146,880 ) pen 96 
In ores, etc 20,630 129,561 ) 
Nickel 
Refined _ 67,914 66,895 ) 97 97 
In matte 47,051 53,089 ) 


In 1950 Canada ‘eisdinanil 262,000 short tons of copper, 
compared with the peak figure of 322,000 tons in 1941. 
Refinery output of ingots, cakes, etc. amounted to 240,000 
tons, of which 46 per cent was shipped for domestic uses 
and 54 per cent exported. After: Chile and Rhodesia Canada 
is the largest exporter of this most useful of non-ferrous 
metals. Of domestic copper consumption 74 per cent was for 
making wire rods and fabricating electric wire, 18 per cent 
for commencial bars and sheets and 7: per cent for brass. 


This pattern of ‘use is being modified under the impact of the 


defence programme. Last year’s lead production (including 
18,000 tons contributed by Newfoundland) totalled 170,000 
. tons, which compares with the peak output of 230,000 tons in 
1941 (excluding Newfoundland). One third of the metal 
is consumed locally, and the balance shipped mainly to U.K. 
and U.S.A. Lead concentrates are largely sent to Belgium. 


_Normal Canadian outlets for lead are batteries 30 per cent, 


solders 28 per cent, cables 28 per cent, pigments 10 per cent 
and other miscellaneous uses 7 per cent. Domestic lead 
consumption rose from 37,000 tons to 56,000 tons. between 
1939 and 1950. In 1950 zinc production . (including that of 
Newfoundland) was 313,000 tons, and. home consumption 
amounted to 55,000 tons, against 36,000 tons in 1939 and the 
record of 84 000 ,tons in 1942. Last. year galvanizing ac- 
counted for 45 per cent of Canada’s zinc consumption, zine 
oxide 18 per cent, brass 18 per cent and solders 14 per cent. 
Canada is the second largest producer, and foremost exporter, 
of aluminium in the world. She has ‘the world’s largest 
smelter which in 1950 accounted for 395,000 tons of this light 
metal. She retained for home consumption 58,000 tons (17,000 


that cannot but depress the price. 


tons in 1939), and the United Kingdom is the leading buyer 
of Canadian aluminium. A new 250,000 h.p. generating plant, 
costing $31 million, is due for completion in Quebec in 1952. 
It will furnish power for 65,000 ton aluminium production 
capacity. The British Government recently advanced a loan 
of $40 million to the Aluminium Company of Canada to. 
finance expansion of capacity in Quebec and British Columbia. 
Under the agreement between the U.K. Ministry of Supply 
and the Canadian company the quantities of aluminium to be 
delivered to Britain in 1952 is 250,000 metric tons and in 1953, 
260,000 tons. The Ministry’s first call on 200,000 tons of the 
company’s output for twenty years from 1951 will be supple- 


mented by 50,000 tons per annum for two decades beginning 


1954. Nickel production in 1950 was 15 per cent below the 
peak figure of 144,000 tons attained in 19438. Canada is 
responsible for nine-tenths of the world output of this key 
metal, the bulk of which is exported to U.S.A. and U.K. Last 
July I.N.C.O. raised its nickel production capacity to 21 


million lb. a month. 
* 


There have been noteworthy changes in the exports of 


Canadian base metals to U:K. and U.S.A. in recent years. 
Whereas in 1959 Great Britain took 76 per cent of Canada’s 


exports of copper, 79 per cent of zinc and 61 per cent of lead, 
the corresponding percentages in 1950 were 48, 24 and 7. 


On the other hand, America’s purchases of copper rose 


from 1.5 to 38 per cent, lead from practically nil to 91 per 


cent and zinc from 4 to 73 per cent of Canada’s total exports. 
Canada’s base metal production promises to go up 


shortly, stimulated in part by a 2c. per Ib. increase in price 


paid by the United States for zinc and lead. The Noranda 


Mines’ Gaspe Copper is expected augment the Dominion’s 


already substantial output of this red metal. The Sherritt 
Gordon Mines and associated smelters will add appreciably 
to the country’s production of copper, nickel, cobalt and 
fertilisers. Finally, the expansion programmes of Hudson 
Bay Mining & Smelting Company, I.N.C.O., and Consolidated 


_- Mining & Smelting Company should markedly improve the 


base metal situation. 


In 1950 Canada produced 4,430,612 ozs. of gold (valued 
$168.5 m.llion), an increase of 7.5 per cent over the preceding 
year. On October 1, 1950, the Canadian dollar was permitted 
to find its own level in relation to U.S. doJlar, which resulted 
in an average price for gold of $38.4 per troy ounce in Cana- 
dian funds in 1950, against $36 in 1949. In October the 
Dominion Government granted gold’ mining companies in 
Canada the right to trade in unlimited amounts of newly- 
mined gold provided the metal was sold on the free ‘markets 
for U.S. dollars and was exported in non-monetary form. 
If the whole of this output were turned on the free market the 
net -result would. be the virtual doubling of the amount of 
precious metal reaching the free markets — a development 
There is some hope that, 
for the time being, the gold subsidies available to Canadian 
mines not participating in the free market will hold back a 
substantial portion of the. Dominion gold output from the 
world market. 


In adition to the Wabana ‘iron ore “‘denouitn of Newfound- 


land Canada now has the massive Allard Lake and Labrador- 


New Quebec deposits of North-east Canada, the Michipicoten 
and. Steep Rock Lake: deposits of the Lake Superior region 


of Ontario, and useful.ore bodies at Vancouver and Queen 


Charlotte Islands in British Columbia. Tonnage delivered 


from Steep Rock Iron Mines in:Oritario was reckoned to reach 


1,300,000 before the end of the shipping season. Reserves of 
the Ungava and Quebec-Labrador iron ore properties of the 
Iron Ore Company of Canada exceed 400 million tons of high 
grade material, capable of being mined by open cast methods. 
Nearly $250 million are being spent on financing equipment 
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of mines, building the 360-mile long railroad to the deposits 
from Seven Islands and construction of huge docks and load- 
ing facilities. In 1950 Canada ranked eighth among _ the 
steel producing countries of the woild, and produced 3,300,000 
short tons of ingot steel. The Dominion normally consumes 
4,500,000 tous of steel annually, and imports come mainly from 
the United States. A new blast furnace with a capacity of 
1,400 tons of pig iron a day and four open hearth furnaces 
are being built, which will increase ingot capacity by 700,000 
tons a year. 


The Quebec Iron & Titanium Corporation’s smelter at 
Sorel is now producing both high-grade steel and slag con- 
taining 70 per cent titanium dioxide. When operating at full 
capacity this plant will account for an annual output of 
200,000 tons of steel and 250,000 tons of titanium dioxide 
slag. The, feed for the furnaces comes from 125 million 
tons of ilmenite ore already proved in the Allard Lake region 
of Northeast Quebec. Q.I.T.’s parent companies, Kennecott 
Copper and New Jersey Zinc, are sponsoring research on the 
production of titanium metal. With cheap power available 
the construction of a titanium metal plant at Sorel is a 
definite possibility. Titanium must be viewed as a new 
metal of construction and not as a mere substitute for stain- 
less steel or aluminium. Its chief promising outlets are in 


the aircraft and chemical industry. ra. 
* 


Turning to fuel minerals in 1950 Canada produced 19 
million short tons of coal, the highest output on record; and 


29 million barrels of crude oil. Sedimentary area favourable 
for oil. accumulation in Western Canada is of the order of 
590,000 square miles, but only 244 square miles were proved 
as oil bear:ng at the beginning of 1951. The potential petro- 
leum production capacity of Alberta is such that, ere long, 
a Situation might be reached in which Canada moves oil east 
while south of the border U.S. interests move oil west in- 
volving needless effort and cost, and an unnecessary drain 
on industrial resources since the present U.S. tariff forms a 
serious obstacle to any Canadian oil exports across the 
border. Hence the need for a review of the American tariff 
Situation in view of the need today to ensure the economic 
and strategic effectiveness of North American. oil resources, 
South Alberta’s natural gas will soon be piped at the rate of 
40 million cu. ft. a day to a vital defence project in Montana, 
U.S.A. Between 1926 and 1950 Canada’s energy needs had 
doubled. But whereas in 1926 coal accounted for 66 per cent 
of the total energy consumption, water power for 21 per cent 
and oil and natural gas for 13 per cent, the corresponding 
1950 percentages were 45, 30 and 25 respectively. 


Finally, Canada is an important producer and exporter 
of other strategic metals and minerals . of which cobalt, 
platinum metals, selenium, asbestos and mica are noteworthy. 
in fine, this North American British Dominion is not only 


‘sustaining its own impressive defence production, but enabling 


Britain and the United States to go forward with their re- 
armament programme by shipment of a wide range « strate- 
gic metals and minerals. 


‘SURVEY OF THE CEMENT IN DUSTRY IN JAPAN | 


I. Production. 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY. 


As the cement industry requires an organic combination 
of machinery of various kinds, it has a tendency to develop 
into specialized and large scale enterprises. Consequently, 
there are only fourteen cement manufacturing companies in 
Japan and their factories are thirty-three in all. The area in 
which they are most numerous is Kyushu and the adjacent 
- Chugoku district. 


Table 1 shows that the Kyushu and Chugoku districts 
combined have sixteen cement factories and 42.95% of the 
total productive capacity. These two districts have nearly 
half of the factories and nearly half of the total capacity. 
This indicates that the cement manufacturers are largely 
concentrated in the western area of Japan. The major de- 
mand for.cement is concentrated in the big cities of Tokyo, 
Osaka and Nagoya. If exports are left out of consideration, 
the balance of domestic supply and demand can be kept only 
when the production in western Japan is transported to the 
consuming areas in the eastern part of Japan. 


Table 1. Monthly Production Capacity by Districts 
(At the end of Dec. 1951) 


Number Number Produc- 
District of of tion 


Percent- 
factories rotary Capacity age 
kilns (in tons) 
11 20 187.500 26.57 


As the price of pp is cheap for its weight, the in- 
dustry cannot afford high freight rates; therefofe, the nearer 
the factory’s location is to the area of demand, the more 
advantageous will it be. Moreover, limestone and coal, the 


principal raw materials, are also heavy cargoes, so the dif- 
ferences in the prices of these goods are finally attributable © 


to their freight rates. Thus the ideal location of a cement 
factory, is usually to be found where the total amount of 
freight on raw materials and products is the lowest. 


Cement factories which are located in these districts are 
well situated for obaining limestone and coal, the principal 
raw materials. Furthermore, in the past, they were also 
favored with cheap marine freight rates. This is the primary 
reason why so many cement factories are concentrated in the 
western part of Japan. The factories in the Kyushu district 
are also the most advantageously located because of their 
shipping facilities and lower freight rates to southeast Asia, 
their export market. | 


The relative productive capacity of cement companies in 


the past is shown in Table 2. This table shows that Nihon 


Cement Co. and the Onoda Cement Co. have played a leading 
role, ranking first and second respectively. 


Table 2. Relative Production Capacity by Companies, 1924-1949 


Name of company 1924 1929 1934 1939 1949 
Nihon Cement Co. | | 


ment Co.) 42.5 34.6 23.9 21° 6 24.3 
noda Cement Co. 15.6 17.7 15.5 13.2 19.5 

Osaka  Yogyo 
Cement Go. ...... ) ) 10.0 . 8.5 9.5 
Ube Kosan Co. .... ) ) 7.5 6.5 
Iwaki Cement Co. we ee ALD ) 47.4 ) 6.0 14.2 
Chichibu Cement Co. ) ‘ ) 50.6 ) 43.2 71.6 
ce 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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The Iwaki Cement Co., however, has increased consider- 
ably in importance since the war. Its capacity is somewhat 
greater at present than that of the Onoda Cement Co. as a 
result of amalgamation with the Tokyo Cement Co. anc some 
(November 1950). Therefore the present 
leaders of the cement manufacturing field, in equipment capa- 
city, are the Nihon Cement Co., the ih euscan Cement Co., and 
the Onoda Cement Co. . 


The methods of production may be classified as the dry, 
wet, and Lepole methods. They all have strong and weak 
points and differ only in the method of making clinker, so 


there is no great. technical difference among them. But there 


appears to be a tendency among cément manufacturers 
throughout the world to convert their plants to the 
wet method which produces cement of excellent quality. In 


the United States one hundred factories out of one hundred 


and fifty have already been converted to the wet method. 
Therefore it is evident that the wet method factory will 


become predominant in the cement industry. 


Table 3 shows the number of rotary kilns used for the 
dry, wet. ard other methods by manufacturing companies in 
Japan. The rotary kilns used for the wet method are 18, 
amounting to less than 25% of the total. However, the 
Nihon Cement Co., the Onoda Cement Co., and the Iwaki 
Cement Co, the leaders of the industry, have 13 rotary kilns 
used for the wet method, about 30% of their total number. 
So these three companies also appear to be the leaders of 
the industry from the standpoint of having equipment which 
is capable of producing the highest quality products. 


Table 3. Number of Rotary Kilns Used According to Production Method 


-Com pany Dry Wet Other Total 
Torve Garment 6 0 0 6 


(2) ACTUAL PRODUCTION. 


The production of cement in the past is shawil in Table 4. 
From this table it is apparent that 6,199,000 tons in 1939 
was the peak. Since then, the production of cement decreased 


— 


to 927,000 tons in 1946 and then went up again steadily year 


by year to 4,451,000 tons in 1950, which was almost comebanicey 
to the figures for 1933-1934. 


Table 4. Annual Piaduitlon of Cement and Ratio of Portland Cement to 
Other Types of Cement Produced 
(1926-1950) 
Actual 
production Ratio 
(in thousand Portland 
Year tons) Cement Other 
1926 2,967 98.0% 2.0% 
3,235 98.2 1.8 
28 3,490 98.0 2.0 
29 2 776 97.9 
1930 3,277 96.9 5 | 
31 3,231 96.9 5.1 
32 3,425 97.1 2.9 
33 4,316 96.8 3.2 
34 4,482 95.9 4.1 
35 5,530 95.1 4.9 
36 5,672 92.8 %.2 
37 6,103 90.5 9.5~: 
38 5,924 88.2 11.8 
39 6,199 82.5 17.5 
1940 6,074 72.4 27.6 
41 5,838 59.5 20.5 
42° 4,356 70.0 33.0 
43 3,767 59.8 40.2 
44 2,960 71.0 29.0 
45 1,175 83.1 16.9 
46 927 80.2 19.8 
47 1,232 84.4 15.1 
48 1,842 83.0 17.0 
49 3,271 87.9 12.1 
1950 4,451 95.5 4.5 


Thé ratio of Portland cement production to the total 
cement production was more than 95% during the years 1925- 
1935. During 1936-1943 the ratio of Portland cement produc- 
tion declined gradually to 59.8% in 1943. This decline is due 
to the fact that during the war cement manufacturers were 
forced to increase their production of mixed cement and 
cement for miscellaneous use, the so-called wartime, types, 
owing to the decline in the quality and quantity of coal. 
After the war, however, the production of Portland cement 
increased year by year and in 1950 its ratio reached 95.5%. 
Therefore cement production in 1950 recovered both in quality 
and quantity to the prewar level. 


Although there were some years during which there were 
slight declines, cement production in the past generally went 
up year by year until it reached its peak in 1939. This 
tendency seems inconsistent with the production restrictions 
imposed upon the industry by the Government between 1924 
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and 1940; but this shows that the Government took no steps 


to restrict the capacity of the equipment which 
basis of this industry’s production. 


forms the 


The relation of the actual production of cement to the 


maximum producing capacity is shown in Table 5. 


The 


cement industry enjoyed prosperity last year, which has been 


quite rare in recent years. 
efficient when the operation of rotary kilns is prolonged 


Generally speaking, it is most 


to 


the utmost. However, under normal conditions, after operat- 


ing the rotary kilns for twenty-five days, the fires must 


be 


extinguished for five days in order to replace fire bricks. 


Therefore, the standard rate of operation in the cement 
dustry is 80%. 
year almost reached the standard operation rate. 


in- 


For this reason, the rate of operation last 


December 6 


profit calculations out of consideration, one can produce cement 
most efficiently by using coal with the highest calory value. 
Coal of 6,000 to 7,000 calories is the most suitable for making 
cement. Recently the quality of coal recovered to a national 
average of 6,400 calories. 

(c) Kraft paper. | 

The cement production program for 1951 proposed b 
the cement industry, as shown in Table 6, anticipates an out- 
put of 5,700,000 tons (the effective demand calculated by the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry is 5,600,000 tons) 
and the kraft paper requirement, therefore, is put at 61,669,000 
pounds. 
about 10,900,000 pounds or about 130,800,000 pounds annually. 
The demand for kraft paper by the cement industry, there- 
fore, is for about 47% of the total. production. However, 
Table 8 indicates that the total monthly demand for kraft 
paper which has been calculated by the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry, including that of the fertilizer, 


The monthly supply of kraft paper is estimated at 


waterproof paper, and other industries amounts to 21,047,000 — 


pounds, or 253,000,000 pounds on an annual basis. This is, 
roughly, twice as much as its estimated supply. ‘Although the 
demand is. believed to contain. unduly swollen figures, the 
fact is that there is an.apparent unbalance between the supply 
and demand for kraft paper. 


Table 5. Average Monthly Producing Capacity, Actual Output, 
and Rate of Operation, 1926-1950 
Monthly Actual Rate of 
Year producing Monthly | operation* 
capacity output % 
(tons) (tons) 
1926 254,060 236,919 93 
1930 417,330 270,662 — 65 
1935 915,400 457,030 50 
36 970,440 464,915 | 48 
37 1,072,980 498,518 46 
38 1,159,320 453,876 39 
39 1,198,880 498 ,254 42 
1$40 813,600 504,042 62 
41 801,800 486,364 61 
42 647,100 363,052 56 
43 551,100 311,587 57 
44 496,400 246,641 * 50 
45 276,700 98 ,072 35 
46 380,300 77,254 
47 392,600 102,689 26 
48 397,000 153,490 © 39 
49 425,400 272,600 64 
1950 517,400 370,925 71 


Cement Production Program for 1951 


3 Table 4 * Required Volume of Cement Packing Paper Needed for Proposed 


(3) PROBLEMS OF RAW MATERIALS. 


The principal raw material used in making cement is 


limestone. 


Clay consisting mainly of silicic acid, alumina 


and iron oxide is also used but its quantity is relatively 


small. 
(a) Limestone. 


Limestone in Japan is almost uniform in quality through- 
out the country and its quality is up to the world level. 


Furthermore, its deposit is inexhaustible. 


Cement factories 


are generally established in the raw materials areas and most 
of the cement companies have their own limestone quarries, 


so there is no problem regarding the supply of limestone. 
(b) Coal. 


The reason why the production of cement went down 
both in quality and quantity during the Pacific War, as seen 
in Table 5, was chiefly because of decline in both the quality 


Required Volume Proposed output 
Purpose of Packing Paper of cement 
(in thousand (in thousand 
pounds) tons) 


Table 7. Estimate of Monthly Production of Kraft Paper since 
Decontrol on Mar. 29, 1951. 


and quantity of coal. 


The relationship between cement and 


ment. 
when it burns the raw materials. — 


coal may be summarized as follows: 


(1) 


Coal is the source of power to operate the equip- 
(2) Coal becomes a. component part of the product 


Therefore coal suitable for use in the production of cement 


Estimate of Estimate of ; 
Company Production Company Production 
(1,000 Pounds) (1,000 Pounds 
_ Kokusaku Pulp Mfg. Co. 3,500 Tanimoto Industry Co. 350 
North-Japan Hoku-etsu 
Paper At ee 3,200 Paper Mfg. Co. 350 
Dai-showa Paper Mfg. Co. 1,500 Dai-Kyokuto 
Takasaki Paper Mfg. Co. 1,300 Paper Mfg. Co. 350 
Tomoegawa 
Paper Mfg. Co. ...... 350 10,900 
Table 8. Monthly Demand for Kraft-Paper 
Volume of 
Industry demand Percentage 
(thousand 
pounds) % 
4,743 
Total 21,047 100 


The raw material for kraft paper is kraft pulp. The _ 


major part of this, unlike other paper: manufacturing pulp, 


is used for making heavy packing paper. 


should meet the following requirements. 
a high calory value, (2) It must be dust coal. 
must have uniform constituents. 
is full of volatile ingredients and produces a long flame. 


It must contain a high percentage of iron ingredients and its 


(1) It must have 
(3) - It-., 
(4) It must be coal which 


(5). 


ash dissolving point must be low. Above all, the quality of 


coal is decided by its calory value. 
It is natural that the higher the calory content of 


the 


coal is, the smaller will be its necessary quantity. Further- 
more the strength against pressure which is the important 
standard for assessing the quality of cement also becomes 
higher, and the quantity of the self-generated electric power 


from the surplus heat of the rotary kilns increases. Leaving | 


Therefore, there is no additional competition in the de- : 


mand for kraft pulp by the chemical textile and paper manu- 


facturing industries, as occurs in the case of sulphite pulp. © 


Me 


In other words, consumers of kraft paper have the disadvan- _ 


tage that other pulp cannot be used instead of kraft pulp to 


make kraft paper. Thus, production from the kraft paper 
manufacturers constitutes the only source of supply. 
ll. Demand and supply and. profit calculation 


(1) SHIPPING CONDITIONS AND DEMAND AND 
SUPPLY OF CEMENT. 


The relationship of the shipments of cement to various i 
consuming groups to the total consumption of cement at dif- — 
ferent periods is shown in Table 9. During the years 1932- | 


< 
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1936, 16.5% of the total cement production was exported, 


21.3% was used for general construction, and 8.8% for civil 
engineering. In the postwar years of 1947-1949 the produc- 
tion of cement gradually increased but it was still far below 
that of prewar years. The shipping ratios of various con- 
sumers were also abnormal. In 1947, the cement shipment to 
the Occupation forces was nearly half the total production, 
while that to civil engineering and construction companies 
combined amounted to only 3% and there were practically no 
exports. However, in 1950 cement production recovered to 
almost the prewar level and the shipment ratios also became 
somewhat akin to those of 1932-1936. 


Table 9. Relationship of Shipments of Cement to Various 
Consuming Groups to Total Cement Consumption. , 


Items Average of 1947 1948 1949 1950 
1932-1936 

Occupation Army .......... —J 49.8% 10.8% 1.8% 0.7% 
1.4 2.5 5.9 4.2 3.6 
Electric Power industry 4.4 5.2 7.9 5.0 4.7 

Civil engineering ............ 8.8 1.4 15.1 19.2 16.1 
Construction in general .... 21.3 1.6 18.0 12.9 20.5 
1.2 6.5 10.1 6.7 3.7 
Products of cement.......... 2.6 — — 4.9 
Actual volume 7 


The development of the plan of demand and supply for 
-1951:—The Ministry of International Trade and Industry esti- 
mates the total demand for cement for 1951 at 5,600,000 tons. 
This figure shows a 12% increase over that of 1950 and does 
not seem to be unreasonable in view of the recent large de- 
mand for cement. 


Winter is usually a slack season for the 


cement industry, but from the very beginning of this year 
the cement industry went into a period of prosperous activity, 
as shown by the following figures: 


_Jan.,- 1951 411,000 tons, 
52% higher than Jan., 1950 

Feb., 1951 442,000 tons, 
72% higher than Feb., 1950 

Mar., 1951 512,000 tons, 
70% higher than Mar., 1950 


The problem at present lies with the suppliers. A rate 
of operation of about 90% of the current annual production 
capacity of 6,200,000 tons would be required to meet the 
present estimated demand for cement for 1951. However, 
increased capacity amounting to 324,000 tons is anticipated 
during the year 1951, which will raise the total annual pro- 
duction capacity to 6,524,000 tons. | 


(2) PROFIT CALCULATION. 


In the cartel period from 1924 to 1940, the cement in- 
dustry as a whole was on a paying basis as the result of 
cartel control. In the period of cost control during the war, 
it absorbed the deficit incurred in the manufacturing of 
cement bv resorting to subsidiary work. However, in the 
period of inflation after the war the cement industry as a 
whole suffered heavy losses, because the Government dis- 
regarded its real importance as one of the basic industries 
and it was excluded from the subsidy and other privileges 
given to the so-called key industries. ee 


The official price and actual cost of cement at the peak 
of the inflation period are shown in Table 10. The very high 
labor costs were due to inflation and the labor offensive. Also, 
an unavoidable rise in raw materials costs occurred due to | 
the inflation and a decline in the quality of coal. 
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Table 10. Official Price and Acta saad of Cement in July 1948 of the Pacific War. After the termination of the war, its 
Oficial: export has incréased gradually, but the exports in 1950, 578,000 
Item ton ton (A)—(B) tons, had not yet reached the prewar level. Table 12 shows 
. actory : the cement exports from :1982 to 1950. According to this 
table, even in 1939 when the highest record was achieved, the 
Se 502 819 —317 exports were only 26% of the total output. So it will be 
Other Production Cost ......... 210 av + 8 realized that exports have not played the crucial role in the 
Depreciation Cost ....... 9 3 + 6 
17 25 — § total demand for cement. 
Management Expenses. ...... 24 42 — 18 
31 44 — 13 Table 12. Exports of Cement, 1932-1950 
Y 3,495 Y —574 Year of Export 
verage 0 
The high cost of labor and raw materials was subsequently 1932  Seee 1,144 Sg 
brought down by the enforcement of the Dodge economic my ine 22.4 
stabilization plan, which checked inflation, and by the im- 39 1561 aA 4 
provement of the quality of coal resulting from the lifting rd 529 eee 
of its control. As another result of the Dodge economic 49 ise pi 
stabilization plan, however, the effective demand for cement : 95 ' 2.5 
decreased and the cement industry remained as inactive as 45 7 - 
After the outbreak of the Korean war, the calculated 48 140 ra 
profits of the cement industry improved due to the remark- . poe a 


able increase in the demand for cement. For instance, the 
average cost of a ton of cement produced by a certain com- 
pany during the three months from January to March 1951 
was about Y4,700 as shown in Table 11. The market prices 
shown do not necessarily reflect the market conditions because 
of speculative elements. The actual sales profit of the manu- 
facturers is not so great as it appears. However, the margin 
of profit now amounts to about Y1,000 per ton. 


Table 11. Average Cost of a Ton of Cement Produced by 
One Cement Manufacturer During January-March 1951 

Expenses 

Exports. 


The export market for cement is mainly concentrated in 
southeast Asia. In the past there were times that cement 
was dumped in this area. This dumping was caused by the 
necessity of exporting cement regardless of the profits in 
order to avoid the curtailment of operations during the period 
of cartel control. 


However, with the war with China in 1987 as a turning 
point, cement was designated as a strategic material. and 
its export gradually decreased with the controls. Its export 
was reduced to a very negligible figure after the outbreak 


As for the export market, there have been no major 
changes between prewar and postwar years. Actual figures 
during the last two years are shown in Table 13. The main 
postwar export markets are Hongkong, Korea and the Philip- 
pines. 


Table 13. Structure of Export Market for Cement 


1948 1950 

Area tons % tons % 
7,000 1.4 58,899 10.2 
Central America ........ —- — 11,744 2.0 

485,388 . 100.0 575,240 100.0 


The main exporters are the Onoda Cement Co., the Nihon 
Cement Co., and the Osaka Yogyo Cement Co. 
companies exported 64.1% in 1949 and 66.9% in 1950 of the 
total amount exported. 


Judging from recent contracts, the export price per ton 
of cement F.O.B. is $17.00 to $17.50 (Y6,120-6,300). However, 
as packing expenses and various other expenses before ship- 
ment are included in the export price, shipments for domestic 
markets are more profitable. 
rise, but. the domestic demand continues heavy and its price 
firm so that the cement manufacturers continue to regard 
exports as of secondary pore 


JAPAN'S TEXTILE PRODUCTION 


Unit: Cloth 1,000 sq. yds. Operating 
Yarn 1,000 Ibs. 
Pure cotton yarn  ........ 61,688 61,935 Number of looms 
Cotton waste yarn ........ 2,387 2,568 Installed 
Cotton mixed yarn ....... 3 Independent weavers 
Cotton cloth Spinner weavers .. 
Independent weavers 105,018 106,904 Total 
Spinner weavers ....... 80,687 82,845 
Number of spindles Independent weavers 
5,509,011 5,866,294 Spinner weavers... 


Operating 


Independent weavers 160,209 164,566 
Spinner weavers ...... 57,803 57,790 

---. 4,996,196 4,855,915 Number of operatives 
.».. 4,983,611 4,994,829 Independent weavers 94,075 95,671 
Spinner weavers ........4. 37,220 38,878 
Cotton spinners  ........ 91,220 94,960: 
Filament rayon yarn ...... 11,236 11,861 
ae 62,301 63,846 Spun rayon yarn ........ 11,942 12,281 
278 845 280.756 Spun rayon cloth ....... gee 25,798 28,143 
Filament rayon cloth ...... 37,757 39,640 
pun synt et clo eeevese | 129 184 
213,962 214,659 Filament silk cloth ........ 9,219 9,873 
61,620 63,478 Spun silk cloth ..... 618 683 
cies 278,137 2,128 2,752: 


These three 


The export price is expected to — 
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Hongkong’s Trade with Germany 

In the course of this year Hongkong’s 
imports from Germany have increased 
to a very considerable extent and show 
promise of further expansion. For the 
eight montns (Jan.-August) of © this 
year they amounted to HK$124.9 million 
as compared to $21.6 million for the 
same period in 1950 and $3.8 million in 
1949, or a rise of 462% over 1950. 

Exports to Germany have also in- 
creased, although not to the same ex- 
tent. For the eight months they totalled 
$24.4 million or a little more than 18% 
above the figure for Jan.-Aug. 1950 of 
$21.6 million and 83% above exports for 
the same period in 1949 which totalled 
$13.3 million. .The improvement would 


-possibly have been greater had it not. 
‘been for the limitations placed’ bv the 


authorities in China upon - exports of 
native produce. 

Goods imported from Germany durin 
1951 (Jan.-Aug.) were principally Anta 
cals & pharmaceuticals, dyes, 
manufactures of base metals, manufac- 
tured articles, iron & steel, machinerv 
and electrical machinery, ‘vehicles & 
transport equipment. 
Hongkong were chiefly eggs,» hides & 
skins, textile materials (raw or simply 
prepared), miscellaneous crude or simply 
prepared products. For the peried Jan.- 


July 1951 wood oil despatched to to Ger- 


paper, 


Japanese Economic 
Exports from a 


H.K.-Germany ‘Trade 


Imports 
1949 3,788,821 
many reached a monthly average of 


5,627 piculs, but in August none was 
shipp ed to that country (monthly aver- 
age 1950: 8,359 piculs). 


J apanese Foreign Trade Combines 


Three main groups of firms have been © 


formed to handle Japan’s foreign trade. 
They will succeed the Mitsubishi Trading 
Company, which was formerly a part 
of the Mitsubishi cartel and was broken 
up after the Japanese capitulation. The 
organisation of these new graups follows 
the fusion of several important firms 


originally belonging to the Mitsubishi 


combine. 


Japan’s Production 
Estimates of Japan’s production for 
the next fiscal year, as published by 
Stabilisation 
rd, show an inerease of 5% over the 
current year. Taking 1932-86 as 100 
the production index i the mining and 
manufacturing industries has been esti- 
mated at 148, Electric power generation 
has been computed, at 36,370 k.w.h. 


741 
Exports | Total 
24. $46, 620 149,311,647 
4,217 48,161,627 . 
18°816 864 17,105,685 
16,806,117 24,596, 520 
Caal: 
Iron and steel: 
Nonferrous Metals: 
4 Zinc eee 60,000 
- Machinery: estimated to be above the current 
year level. 
Shipbuilding 
Ocean-going vesselé .:.:... Gross tons 300,000 


Export and coastal service .. __,, » 50,000 
Current fiscal year shipbuild- 


. ing plan carried over 100, 060 
(kokt cubic feet) 
Cotton yarn 770,000,000 
Chemicals: 
Nitrogenous fertilizer ........ Tons 2,200,000 
‘ Caustic soda ...... 330,000 
Ceramics; 


Sheet glass Cases 5,700,060 


Asawo PortLanp Cemenr Co.) 
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The export capacity of the country is 
estimated by the Board for next year 
as follows: 950,000 tons of coal, 1,300,000 
tons of steel, 8,000 tons of aluminium, 
1,200,000 tons of cement, 550,000 cases 
of sheet glass, 130,000 bales of raw silk, 
424,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn, 40,- 
000,000 pounds of staple fiber, 75,000,- 
000 pounds of rayon yarn; 24,000,000 
pounds of woolen’ yarn, 50,000,000 
pounds of paper, 3,500 tons of leather 
35,000 gross.tons of shipping bottoms, 
19,800 automobiles, 500 small-size auto- 
mobiles and 150,000 bicycles. 


Japan-China Trade 


For the period Jan.-Sept. 1951 exports 
from Japan to China amounted in value 
to US$6,240,000, according to figures 
issued by the Japanese Ministry of In- 


ternational Commerce & lhidustry. For 


the month ending’ Oct. 17 exports were 
valued at US$714,365, comprising’ 
bicycles & accessories, textiles, cotton 
yarn and sewing machines; imports from 
China totalled US$711,587, composed of 
soya beans, salt, and coal. The greater 
part of these transactions was effected 
through Hongkong. | 


Japan’s Purchases outside the Dollar 
Area 


The Japanese Stabilisa- 
tion Board has drawn up a programme 
for purchases of merchandise up to the 
value of US$10 million from countries 
outside the dollar area. The main points 
in this programme are: a). Purchase of 
120,000 tons of rice from Burma and 
Indochina instead of from the U.S.; b) 
Importation of 350,000 tons of iron ore 
from Malaya and Goa in preference to 
the U.S.; c) Importation of 20,000 tons 
of sugar from Indonesia and of 50,000 
bales of cotton from Pakistan in place of 
Mexico; d) Importation of 150,000 tons 
of salt from Indochina, Thailand and 
Indonesia rather than from Mexico and~ 
Turkey; e) Importation’ 
and open account areas of hides & skins, 
grains, soya beans, etc. 


Pakistan’s Foreign Trade 


For the year ended June 30, 1951, ex- 
ports from Pakistan amounted to 
Rupees .2,310 million, cotton and jute 
accounting respectively for Rs.1,100 mil- 
lion and Rs.850 million. Imports during 
this period were valued at Rs.1,240 mil- 
lion, as compared with Rs.750 million 
for the previous year, the increase being 
the result of a more liberal policy fol- 
lowed in regard to the granting of 
licences. The excess of exports over 
imports amounted to Rs.1,070 million. 


Foreign Trade of the Philippines 


For the first half of 1951, the for- 
eign trede of the Philippines aggregates 
Pesos 897,098,164 compared with P661,- 
039.460 for the corresponding period of 
1950. according to figures issued by the 
Philippines Dent. of Commerce & In- 


Chief Exports & Imports in Philippities Trade 


January-June 
Exports. 1951 1950 
Pesos Pesos 
Sugar, centrifugal ...... 108,103,956 66,650,149 - 


Abaca, . 76,879,294 36,471,222 


Coconut 26,243,270 14,792,524 
Logs, "hacer & timber 19,069,351 4,644,239 
Desiccated coconut ...... 14,638,085. 22,123,605 | 
Pineapple, canned .,.... 10,625,945 11,415,302 

ase metals ee 
concentrates ........-. 10,499,267 9,660,056 
Embroideries ......+... 7,074,558 4,298,984 
Imports: 


Cotton & manufactures .. 

Grains & preparations .. 

Mineral oils 
(petroleum prolucts) 


40,340,906 36,149,936 
39,665,240 30,873,828 


36,513,362 29,688,446 


Iron & steel 

& manufactures. ...... 34,812,718 29,141,450 
Dairy products ........ 29,092,628 21,908,616 
Automobiles, parts of, 


Machinery & parts of Tor 
(except agricultural 
& electrical) ........ 2,475,800 18,233,674 
Paper & manufactures .. 19,261,830 22,485,540 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes acts 
18,010,026 18,961,520 


& medicines 
‘Fish & fish products 15,350,966 6,645,550 


Pakistan Jute Prices 


The decision of the Government of 
Pakistan to increase the export tax on 
raw jute by PRs 15 per bale and on cut- 
tings by PRs 4 per bale as of November 
1 is réported to have caused increases 
in export prices -of approximately £9 
and £2-10s. per ton respectively. This 
has’ raised the-*price of Mill Firsts to 


. £170 per ton, an advance of £25* per 


ton from the low point realized recently. 


Steel Production in Pakistan 


On account of the-lack of interest of 
private enterprise in steel production 
and the present world shortage of steel, 


the Government of Pakistan has decided 


to develop this industry. Its plan, based 
on the recommendations of a mission of 
U.S. experts, calls for an | investment of 
PRs 63.5 million (PR 1 = US$0.30225) 
with an expected annual output of about 


from sterling - 210,000 tons, which is considered to 


cover approximately two thirds of the 
country’s - present requirements. It is 
intended to finance the industry with a 
minimum expenditure of foreign  ex- 
change. 


Pakistan Trade Pact with Ceylon 


Pakistan has concluded a trade agree- 
ment with Ceylon to run from July 1. 
1951 to December 31, 1952. Pakistan 
will export 130,000 tons of rice and 
also 6,000 tons of flour to Ceylon. 


,Indian Banking in 1950 


The increase by Rs 280 million in the 
demand and time liabilities of Indian 
scheduled banks in 1950 was in sharp 
contrast with the contraction’ of about 
Rs 1,520 million in the preceding year 
and a half. The change is attributed 
partly to a change in India’s balance of 
payments position from a heavy deficit 
in 1949 to a surplus in 1950, nartly to 
the Reserve Bank’s open market nur- 


dustry. Exports amounted to 54.31% of chases of government securities, which 


the total and imports to 45.69%, a re- 
versal of the trade pattern for the same 
period last year when imports amounted 
to 57.40% and exports to 42.60%. 


are evidenced by a rise of Rs 260 million 
during 1950 in the Reserve Bank’s hold- 
ings of government securities, and in 
part to an increase during the year of 


Rs 350 million in loans and advances. 
of scheduled banks. The increase _ in 
bank credit, in contrast with the. small 


rise of Rs 10 million in the preceding © 


year, is largely explained by a rise in 
prices and speculative hoarding of com- 
modities, which followed the outbreak of 
the Korean War. The number of bank- 
ing offices was further reduced in 1950. 
New government regulations, which add- 
ed to the establishment costs of banks, 
were probably partly responsible for 
this trend, and also explain in part the 
fall in net profits in 1950; dividends 
distributed and staff bonuses were, how- 
ever, maintained or increased while pro- 
vision for taxation and allocations to 
special reserves were reduced. 


The deposits of joint stock banks rose 


in 1950 by Rs 240 million, of which fixed 
deposits accounted for Rs 100 million, 
savings deposits Rs 40 million, current 
deposits Rs 20 million, and “other de- 


posits” Rs 80 million. The increase was 


largely in deposits owned by business 


concerns, but the ownership pattern was | 


broadly similar to that of the previous 


_year: 52 per cent of demand deposits 
were owned by business concerns and © 
28 per cent were personal deposits; 57 | 


per cent of time deposits were personal 
deposits while 26 per cent were owned 
by business concerns; 96 per cent of 
savings deposits were personal deposits. 


Scheduled banks, which are less than 


one sixth of.the total number of banks 
in India, accounted for about 85 per 
cent of total deposits and a little over 
80 per cent of total advances. In recent 
years the expansion of cooverative banks 
has been more rapid than that of non- 
scheduled banks; at the close of 1950 the 
deposits of cooperative banks amounted 
to Rs 900 million and their advances to 
Rs 610 million. The correspondins de- 
posits and. advances of non-scheduled 
banks were, respectively, Rs 720 million 
and Rs 470 million. 

The cash ratio of scheduled banks de- 
clined from 16 per cent in 1949 to 14 per 
cent in 1950 and of non-scheduled banks 


from 17 per cent to 15 per cent. Joint _— 


stock banks added Rs 200 million to 


their investments during 1950; in 1949. 


investments of about Rs 940 million had 
been liquidated. 

Loans and advances and bills pur- 
chased and discounted by joint stock 
banks, which had fallen by Rs 140 mil- 
lion in 1949, rose by Rs 170 million in 
1950. The ratio of advances and dis- 


counts to deposits was above 54 per 


cent in 1950 as against 53 per cent in 
1949. Of the total increase in bank cre- 


dit during the year the share of foreign. 


scheduled banks (Rs 140 million) was 
larger than that of Indian scheduled 
banks (Rs 70 million): loans and ad- 
vanees of non-schedn'ed banks declined 
by Rs 40 million. The pattern of ad- 


vances, about half the total going to 


commerce and one third to industry, was 
similar to that in the vrevious vear. 
Indian Crop Failure 

Nearly half of India. including three 


- of the largest rice-producing areas and 
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the principal wheat-producing area, is 
faced with a serious crop failure due 
to the shortage of rain. It is expected 
that the deficit in food output for this 
crop year will amount to one million 
tons while the exportable surplus of 
agricultural products will be reduced by 
one third. 


Ceylon Rubber Production 

Rubber production in Ceylon totaled 
56,000 tons in the first 7 months of 1951, 
compared with 58,00 tons in the same 
period of 1950. In 1951 output in the 
first quarter was 6,000 tons greater than 
in the first quarter of 1950, but the total 
for the second quarter was 5,500 tons 
lower than in the corresponding 1950 
quarter. The decline was due to un- 
usually heavy rainfall and low produc- 
tivity of the trees following the inten- 
sive tapping in 1950. 


Thailand’s Five-Year Plan for Rubber 


Thailand’s Ministry of Agriculture has 
been instructed to study a five-year plan 


involving the gradual transfer of all 
rubber trading interests in Thailand to 
Thailand nationals and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has also been asked to 
ascertain. whether the proposed move 
would violate pacts with foreign coun- 
tries. 


Japan’s Payments Estimate 


_Japan’s foreign currency receipts dur- 
ing the current fiscal year (April 1951- 
March 1952) are estimated -at $2,064 
million and payments at $2,055 million. 
The receipts include $1.340 million from 
exports and $623 million from special 


Allied procurement orders since the out- 


break of the Korean War. The payments 
include $1,955 million for imnvorts of 
goods and $100 million for invisible im- 
ports. 


The exchange budget for the October- 
December quarter was tentatively put at 
$800 million, compared with $496 million 
for April-June and $608 million for July- 
September, which covers the purchase 
season for iron ore, sugar, other food- 
stuffs, and raw cotton. Allocation of 
U.S. cotton to Japan during the 1951-52 
U.S. cotton year was reported to be 1.4 
million bales, 100,000 bales in excess of 
Japan’s planned imports of U.S. cotton. 

In order to conserve dollar funds, 
efforts will be made to increase purchases 
of goods from the sterling area and the 
open-account area. On the other hand, 
the automatic approval system for im- 
ports, which had been partly suspended 
in the second quarter of the vear, has 
been expanded from 1389 items for the 
July-September quarter to 159 for the 
October-December period. The system 
has now been restored for iron ore, 
phosphate rock, and raw cotton (exclu- 
sive of purchases from the dollar area). 


Philippine Government Finances 


The Philippine Government’s general 
fund operations resulted in a _ surplus 
of P86 million for the fiseal vear 1950- 
51, if the proceeds of the 1950 loans 
from the U.S. Treasury and other sources 
are considered as receipts. Without the 
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loans, there was a deficit of P906,000, 
compared with deficits of P37 million 
in 1946, P126 million in 1947, P53 mil- 
lion in 1948, P86 million in 1949, and 
P153 million in 1950. 

For the fiscal year 1950-51, 12 gov- 
ernment corporations reported an ove¢r- 
all profit of P7.9 million as against a 
loss of P1.3. million in the preceding 
year, and an increase of P10.6 million 
in their combined net worth, to P182.7 
million. 


Cotton Goods Imports into Pakistan 


In accordance with the Indo-Pakistan 
trade agreement, the Indian Government 
allocated for export to Pakistan 28 mil- 
lion yards of coarse and medium cloth 
and 7 million yards of fine varieties of 
cotton piece goods. The original time 
limit of delivery was July 7, but it has 


been found necessary to extend the time | 


limit indefinitely. 


Release of Sterling Balances to Pakistan. 


An agreement for the release of ster- 
ling balances signed last July between 
Pakistan and the United Kingdom pro- 
vides for the release of £54. million of 
blocked sterling over the next six years. 
Of this amount only £24 million cgn be 
spent without further avreement. 


Indo-Pakistan Trade 

Pakistan’s jute exports to India up to 
July 15, 1951 were 62 per cent of the 
amount scheduled for March-June 1951 
under the Indo-Pakistan trade agree- 
ment, while India had exported to Pakis- 
tan 72.4 per cent of the agreed quantity 
of coal. During this period Pakistan 
supplied India with 622.352 bales of 
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_ jute, 387 bales of raw cotton, 62,195 
tons of rice, and 275,999 tons of wheat. 
India’s exports to Pakistan were 434,000 
tons of coal, 6,304 tons of hard coke, 
1,977 tons of pig iron, and 2,551 bales 
of jute manufacture. 


Ceylon’s New Tea Export Duties 


Ceylon’s new sliding-scale export 
duties on tea became effective October 1, 
1951, replacing the former flat rate of 
60 Ceylon cents per pound. The rates 
per pound for various estimated f.o.b. 
values are as follows: 
Price Per Pound 
(Ceylon rupees) 

Below 2.20 35 


Export Duty 
(Ceylon cents) 


2.20-2.70 35 + 40% 
2.70-3.20 55 + 50% * “ Rs 2,70 
3.20-3.70 $04. 60% Re 8.20 


Over 3.70 Rs 1.10 + 60% “ Rs 3.70 


The duties are in addition to that of 
Rs 2.25 per 100 pounds levied under vari- 
‘ous ordinances. The estimated f.o.b. 
value used in assessing taxes is the 
average price in the Colombo market 
during the last week but one immedia- 
tely preceding, plus the export duty 
during that week, plus 6 Ceylon cents. 
The estimated f. ob. value for the first 
week of October was Rs 2.19 per pound. 


Thailand’s Gold Import Control — 

A Royal Decree prohibiting the im- 
port of gold into Thailand without the 
permission of the Ministry of Finance 
came into force on July 27, 1951. Any 
person to whom permission to import 
gold is granted is required to sell such 
gold to the Bank of Thailand within 


pS seven days from the date of taking de- 


livery of the gold from the Customs De- 
partment. Imports of gold were pre- 
viously permitted, but importers were 
required to sell such gold to the Bank 
of Thailand at the official price within 
seven days from the date of importation, 
unless exemption had been granted by the 
Ministry of Finance. 


Foreign Investments in Indonesia 


According to Indonesia’s Economic 
Affairs Minister, foreign capital invest- 
ments in Indonesia now total 5 billion 
rupiah. Four fifths of this amount is 
Dutch, the 
American, British, and Chinese. 


Indonesia-Singapore Economic 
Agreement 


Indonesia and Singapore concluded an 
economic agreement on September 19, 
1951 which provides that Jndonesia will 
receive Straits dollars for goods sold at 
Singapore to the U.S. dollar area. It 
has also- been decided to institute more 
effective control on trade between. the 
two countries, under the framework of 
a barter booking system. 


Philippine Sugar Situation 

Recent U.S. legislation provides for 
the maintenance until 1956 of. the 
Philippine quota of 850,000 long tons 
of sugar that may be exported to the 
United States. The quota was original- 
ly set under the U.S. Sugar Act of 1948 
which expires on December 31 of this 
year. 


of excess over Rs 2.20 


remainder being mainly 
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As a result of wartime destruction 
the Philippine sugar industry has failed 
to meet its quota since the end of World 
War II. A preliminary estimate of pro- 
duction in the 1951-52 crop year is 1.2 
million short tons, the highest since the 
war, and more than the prewar 1935-39 
average of 1.1 million tons. 


Taiwan Government Budget 


In order to balance its budset for the 
current year, the National Government 
in Taiwan has promulgated a series of 
austerity measures curtailing the cur- 
rent expenses of all government offices, 
effective from September 1, 1951. It is 
hoped that the budget deficit of the Na- 
tional Government, estimated to be about 
NTY 40 million each month, will there- 


by be reduced by 50 per cent, and that 


the other 50 per cent will be met by 
increased revenues. The austerity mea- 


sures will not greatly affect the basic 


pay scales of government emplovees, but 
are intended principally to reduce the 
operating expenses of government offices 
and public enterprises. 


Japanese Cotton Cloth Exports 


Japan’s cotton cloth exports during 
January-June 1951 amounted to 603 mil- 


lion linear yards, a 20 per cent increase 


over the first half of 1950. The total 
proceeds, reported at $173 million, were 
equivalent to nearly half of the earnings 
from all textile goods exports during the 
first half of 1951. 


The outlook for carrying out the sche- 
duled export of 1,200 million linear yards 
of cotton cloth for this year is not very 
bright. Export orders have been declin- 
ing every month since February and the 
number of cancelled orders has _ been 
steadily increasing, a practice which was 
practically unknown before the war. Of 
the export orders of the first half year of 
1951, 182 million linear yards, or about 
17 per cent of the amount originally 


ordered, was subsequently cancelled. 


Pakistan’s Jute Stabilization Program 


The President of the Pakistan Jute 
Federation has made suggestions for 
stabilizing the jute industry in East 
Pakistan. He proposes that world con- 
suming capacity for jute be estimated 
and that production be regulated accor- 
dingly. Multi-purpose cooperative so- 
cieties should be organized on an area 
basis, and not used simply for jute sales. 


-These cooperatives would make advances 


to jute growers. Stockpiling in times 
of low demand should be facilitated by 
the improvement in scientific and modern 
storing facilities. Exports of jute to 
India should be under strict control, 
through export licenses and the recording 
of each transaction with the Exchange 
Controller. Minimum prices of jute 
should be fixed. The location of jute 
mills should be under strict government 
contro! so as to avoid concentration at 
any one place. Special banking facilities 
should be provided for the industry. 


Ceylon’ s Rubber Production 


Ceylon’s rubber production in 1950 is 
estimated at the new high figure of 113,- 


500 tons, surpassing by 8 ,000 tons the- 
previous record established in 1943. The 
high 1950 output was the result of world. 
stockpiling 


and favorable 


weather conditions. 


acres; 61.4 per cent was owned by Cey- 


lonese, 36 per cent by Europeans, and 


2.6 per cent by other nationals. 
Ceylon’s Tea 


Total plantings of tea in Ceylon were 


561,031 acres in March, compared with 
555,576 acres in March 1949. Of this 
year’s acreage, 490,060 acres consisted 
of estates, while small holdings totaled 
64,971 acres. The number of estates 
as of March 1951 was 2,447 and 
the number of small holdings, 78,841. 


Burma-Japan Trade Agreement 

A new trade plan covering the calen- 
dar year 1951 and signed August 7 by 
Japan and the Union of Burma provides 
for total trade during the year of ap- 
proximately US$56 million, equally 
balanced in each direction at $28 million. 
All Japanese trade with Burma, which 
is a member of the sterling area, is con- 
ducted in accordance with the sterling 
over-all payments arrangement. 


Japan’s principal imports from Burma 
will be rice, feedstuffs, raw cotton, cot- 
tonseed, tung oil, stick-lac, teak, crude 
rubber, cattle hides, and minerals. 
Japan’s exports to Burma will include 
textiles, building materials, cement, 
small-scale cottage industry equipment, 
other machinery, rubber manufactures, 
enamelware, pottery, and _ porcelain. 


Japan is prepared to make substantial 


contributions to the development of cot- 
tage industries in Burma by supplying 
technical’ assistance and necessary equip- 
ment. 


Thailand Government Exports 

The Government Purchasing Bureau 
will in the near future become a major 
exporter of Thailand’s rubber. A reli- 
able source has reported that the Thai- 
land Government will allocate 200 mil- 
lion baht to be used by the Bureau as 
a revolving fund to operate the rubber 
export business, 

It is also reported that meetings have 
been held at the Ministry of Commerce 
to draft plans for the Government to 
carry on trade in rubber, tin ore, and 


timber. These three commodities are 


important sources of revenue—as impor- 
tant as rice. Thailand’s rice trade with 
foreign countries now is virtually a gov- 
ernment monopoly conducted by the 
Government Rice Bureau. 


Rice Situation in Thailand © 


Rough rice production in Thailand in 
1950-51 is estimated at 6.6 short tons 
(13,267 million pounds), compared with 
7.4 million tons (14,735 million pounds) 
in 1949-50 and the prewar’ average 
(1935-36 to 1939-40) of 4.8 million tons 
(9,568 million pounds). Important gains 
have been made since World War II, 
especially in 1949 when Thailand held 
first place as a world exporter of rice. 


tapping 
The total acreage: 
of rubber at the end of 1950 was 655,225 
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The acreage in 1950-51 was higher 
than before the war, but the yield per 
acre did not reach the 1935-40 average 
jos 1,350 pounds. The decline in yield 
may have been due to the fact that farm- 
ers, faced with the shortage of labor 


THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB | 
TWELFTH RACE MEETING 
Saturday 8th & Saturday 15th December, 1951. 
(Held under the Rules of the Hong Kong Jockey Club). 


Aw 


and expanding acreage, may have found 
it expedient to practice less intensive 
methods of culture. 


Indo-Chinese Rice Exports | 

_ Indo-Chinese rice exports have been ris- 
ing during the current year; the exports 
from the port of Saigon alone amounted 
to about 126,000 short tons during the 
four months from January to April. 
This was only slightly less than the 


‘total amount (133,000 tons) shipped from 


the two ports, Saigon and Phnom Penh, 


during the whole year 1950.. Total ex- 


ports in 1951 may be about 300,000 tons, 
provided the military situation remains 
unchanged. An additional amount, esti- 
mated at between 350,000 tons and 
“700,000 tons, may be available for 
export from stocks in the Transbassac 


area (now in the hands of Viet-Minh 


forces) if the blockade from that area 
can be lifted. The increased exports 
have been made possible by excellent 
crops in North Vietnam, which is usual- 
ly a deficit area to which large ship- 
ments from the surplus areas have been 


“necessary. 
Hongkong Trade with Japan 


From the end of the war until the 
conclusion of the new payments agree- 
ment between Britain and Japan, trade 
between Hongkong and Japan was sub- 
ject to arrangements made directly be- 
tween the two countries. The method of 


financing was a two-way account which 


was settled only at long intervals. This 
system worked fairly well, and some 
merchants are apprehensive about the 
consequences of the new agreement. 


. Hongkong will now be treated as a ster- 


ling area country so that her trade will 
form part of the balance of the whole 
sterling area with Japan. Thus the 
favorable balance which Honeko>g had 
under the old arrangemc/t will. in effect. 
be at the disposal of the rest of the 
sterling area. The new svstem mav 
mean that decisions formerly made on 
the spot must be made in Tiondo. and 
thus delay trade. American 
on the. free exchange market may also 
be ie by the chanee. if it h>- 
comes cheaper to buy Japane 

through Hongkong. 


China-Japan Trade 

The Japanese Governmert has an- 
nounced that Japanese traders wil! be 
allowed, upon application, to soll their 
goods to Communist China as col'ateral 
for authorized imports from that coun- 
try. The imports include 88,500 tons of 
‘coal and 3,500 tons of salt. The new 
regulations were based on a recent Alli- 
ed order decontrolling exnorts to China 
of cotton, rayon and staple fibre. and 
yarns, with the exception of cotton tire 
cord, parachute and balloon materials, 
— rayon tire cord, and cotton sail 
‘¢loth. 


dealings 


The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 pm. and the First Race will be run at 

2.00 p.m, each day. : | 
‘There are 8 races on the 1st Day and 8 races on the 2nd Day (16 in all). 

Through Tickets (at $32.00 each) may be obtained at the Compradore 
Office of the Treasurers, lst Floor, Telephone House, also tickets for the Cash 
Sweep. on the last race of the Meeting as well as the Special Cash Sweep on 
the ‘“Pearce Memorial Cup” 1952. 

Through Tickets reserved for this Meeting ‘but not paid for by 10.00 a.m. 
on Friday, 7th December, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for future 
meetings. 

To avoid congestion at the Club’s Office at Telephone House, non-members 
are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch Offices at:— 

6, D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong 


or 
382, Nathan Road, Kowloon. 
TOTALISATOR 
The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules:— 
Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 


when the “All Ciear”’ is given. The “ail Clew’’ signal will be indicated by a white light 
and/or a white sphere at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO 


DESTROY OR THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR”. 


SIGNAL HAS BEEN EXHIBITED. 

Totalisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling Counters 
as mistakes of any description cannot rectified later. 7 

Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay-Out 
Counters as no claim for short payment of the value of tickets presented can be entertained 
once Investors have left the Counters. 

All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the Race 
Course on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour after 
the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 


In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is pro- 
duced. Payment will NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 

Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST wear 
their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE 
MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 

Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are obtain- 
able through the Secretary,at Telephone House, on the written or personal in- 
troduction of a member, such member to be responsible for all visitors intro- 
duced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. : 

Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. | 

The Bianch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 


11.00 a.m. on both days. The Secretary’s Office at 11.45 a.m. each day. The — 


Treasurers’ Compradore Office and the Secretary’s Office are situated at 1st 
Floor, Telephone House. : 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES 
DURING THE MEETING. | 

PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 

The price of admission to the Public Enclosure is $3.00 each day including 
tax for all persons including ladies, and is payable at the Gate. 

BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED 
TO OPERATE WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONGKONG 
JOCKEY CLUB DURING THE RACE MEETING. 

MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE 
RESTAURANT IN THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. | 

_ SERVANTS’ PASSES 

Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are 
requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ 


‘Enclosure except for passing through on their duties and must remain 


in their employers’ stands. 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 
adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are requested 
to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting Hall. Mili- 
tary Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to ensure that 
this regulation is adhered to. 

BY ~-ORDER, 


H. Misa, Secretary. 
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Indonesian Rubber Export Duty Reduced 


Indonesia has reduced the export duty 
on rubber for the last quarter of 1951, 
from 0.645 rupiah per kilogram to 0.409 
rupiah. 


Remittance of Philippine Profits 


The Central Bank of the Philippines 
has approved the remittance of the 
fourth instalment of 10 per cent of 1949 
profits—which are computed at US$17,- 
200,000—to non-resident stockholders 
and investors abroad. Thus total  re- 
mittances abroad on 1949 nrofits amount 
to US$6,880,000, since the three instal- 
ments previously approved were some 
US$5,160,000. 

Remittances on 1950 and 1951 sdeilita 
and earnings have been permitted re- 
gularly by the Central Bank under a 
different arrangement. The transfer of 
profits, dividends, and earnings is al- 
lowed out of net profits from opera- 
tions in 1950 in an amount equivalent to 


10 per cent of profits or 10 ver cent of — 


capital stock outstanding as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, whichever is the higher. plus 
30 per cent of the foreign participation 
in the depreciated fixed assets as of 
December 31, 1949 or 30 per cent of the 
foreign participation in the capital stock 
outstanding as of December 31, 1949, 
whichever is the higher. In no _ ease. 
however, will the total amount remitted 
be allowed to exceed the net profits 
realized during the year for which the 


profits are being transferred. The 1950 


policy also applies to current earnine's 
for the first six months of 1951. 


Pakistan’s Jute Output | 


Floods have damaged Pakistan’s new 
jute crop, which is one of the country’s 
largest earners of foreign exchange, and 
estimates of the yield in the current crop 
year have been revised from the 8 mil- 
lion bales originally expected to 7 million 
bales. U.S. consumers of jute goods are 
still purchasing at a rather cautious rate 
from Calcutta, and the business of the 
mills at present is fairly small. Buyers 
continue to expect the Indian Govern- 
ment to make a reduction in the very 
high export taxes on jute goods, which 
form a large percentage of the actual 
cest to the consumer. The Indian jute 
crop is expected to be very favorable 
and estimates are as high as 4 million 
bales, compared with 2% million bales 
for the last harvest. Indian consump- 
tion of raw jute is around 5.1 million 
bales, the requirements not produced 
domestically being imported from Pakis- 

n 


Census of Indian Manufactures 


In 1949 there were 6,257 factories in 
the 29 important industries in India, 
with a total investment of Rs 2,276 mil- 
lion (1 rupee = US$0.21) in fixed capital. 
The products of these factories were 
valued at Rs 9,640 million, and _ the 
number of workers employed was 1.7 
million. Aggregate earnings in. the 
form of wages and salaries were Rs 
1,776 million, and national income from 
industry was Rs 2,600 million. 


~ the total value of products. 


Industries engaged in durable manu- 
factures, such as iron and steel, machin- 


ery, transportation equipment, nonferrous | 


metals, lumber, and stone, clay and glass 
products actounted for 15 per cent of 
The remain- 
ing 85 per cent, accounted for by non- 


durable manufactures, includes food in-. 


dustries, textiles, leather, paper, and 
chemicals. This group accounted for 
about 70 per cent of the fixed capital, 
80 per cent of the total employees, 76 
per cent of the aggregate industrial in- 
come of 1949,.and about 80 per cent of 
the nation’s industrial wage bill. 

The textile industry produced 50 per 
cent of the aggregate value of products 


and employed 62 per cent of the total | 


industrial employees and 387 per cent of 
the fixed capital. It accounted for about 


Rs 1,400 million, out of the industrial 
‘income of Rs 2,600 million. 


Its wage 
bill amounted to 67 per cent of the total 
wages and salaries paid by the 29 indus- 
tries. 


1,400, and average 


equipment industry. The food industry 
produced Rs 2,670 million worth of pro- 
ducts, representing 34 per cent of the 
national aggregate. It absorbed a fixed 
capital of Rs. 470 million. gave employ- 


ment to 240,000 persons, and accounted . 


for 12 per cent of the total national 
industrial income. 

Among durable manufactures, produc- 
tivity was highest in the iron and steel 
and transportation equipment industries. 
The net productivity per man was Rs 
3.314 in the iron and steel industry and 


Rs 3,050 in the transportation equip- 
ment industry. In the transportation 
an average em-. 


equipment industry, 
ployee earned Rs 1,600. 


Exchange Control Relaxation in Ceylon 


- Ceylon announced on September 
relaxations of exchange control with re- 
gard to the sterling area. 
no longer needed for remittances abroad 
of small sums; larger sums may be re- 
mitted if ration books are shown: and 
people with bank accounts may remit 


for personal purposes CeyRs 1,000 a 


month. The money may not be used 
for investment abroad. Ceylon nationals 
who leave the country to live perman- 
ently elsewhere in the sterling area will 
be permitted to transfer all their proven 
assets. 
U.K. Loan to Burma 

The United Kingdom has offered to 
lend £2.5 million to help the Burmese 
government finance part of the capital 
requirements. of a new oil company 
shortly to be organized to replace the 


Burmah Oil Company. The Government . 


and the Burmah Oil Company have 
agreed in principle on a joint venture, 
under which a new local company would 
be set up with a capital of £15 million. 


The promised British loan is only. one © 
half the amount asked for, and it is 


thought that Burma may approach the 
Burmah Oil Company to provide the re- 
mainder. 


For the year, net productivity | 
per man was Rs 
earnings per man Rs 1,150, next only 
to the iron and steel and transportation 


Irrigation projects and 


19° 


Permits are . 


Thailand’s Highway Development Plan 


The Thailand Government has a five 
year plan for expanding the highway 


system to 9,068 kilometers by the end of: | 


1955, at an estimated cost of 640 million 
baht. At the end of 1950, there were 
6,000 kilometers of roads, compared 
with 1,623 kilometers in 1982. 


The plan is to. connect Bangkok with 
the main provincial centers. Nakorn 
Panom, Chiengmai, Hadyai, and’ also to 
construct a highway from Chiengmai to 
Burma. During 1950, the budget, in- 


cluding the supplementary budget, for 


road construction was not adequate. 
After the arrival of the Griffin. Mission 
in 1950, the Thai Government developed 
a project to utilize the U.S. Point Four 
Program to supplement the local ex- 
penditure for technical assistance and. 
for the needed road building equipment. 
Japanese Food Production Plan 

Japan deficiency in its supply of rice 
in 1950 amounted to 16.8 million hoku 
(836 million bushels) at a value of 
US$279 million. According to a Minis- 
try of Welfare estimate of the country’s 
future population, the deficit in the rice 
supply in 1960 would amount to 39.6 
million hoku (202.8 ‘million bushels), 
valued at US$690 million on the basis of 
the 1950 price. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry has just announced 

a ten-year plan for increasine= rice pro- 
the 
consolidation of farm land will be im- 
plemented on 4.8: million cho (1 cho = 
2.45 acres) or 74 per cent of the present 


cultivated land.. About 2 million cho of | 


new land is scheduled for reclamation. 
After the plan is completed, rice produc- 
tion should be increased by 38.7 million 
hoku (198.9 million bushels), which would 
make Japan nearly self-sufficient in food 


supply bv 1960. The total budget necd- 


ed to finance the ten-year plan will 
amount to 750 billion yen. Part of this 


total wil! be included in the 1952 gov- © 


ernment budget. 
Philippine Rice Situation 

The 1950-51 rice crop of the Philip- 
pine Republic is estimated at 2.6 million 
metric tons of remilled rice, only slightly 
less than the 1949-50 record crop. Im- 
ports of milled rice during the first six 
months of 1951 amounted to 45,117 
metric tons, a significant gain over the 
imports of 4,919 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. All. imports are 
from Thailand? Total 1951 rice imports 
will aggregate at least 75,000 metric 
tons which, together with the 1950-51 
crop, is considered sufficient to meet 
Philippine rice requirements for the 
year. 


} SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 
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(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
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Reports from China 


TAKU’S PROJECTED NEW HARBOUR 


Long before the war foreign experts 
who were called in to advise China on 
the twin problems of floods and silting- 
up of the Haiho and Taku Bar, in the 
North, submitted plans for the creation 
of a harbour at the river-mouth. The 
problem was one of great difficulty be- 
cause of the vast quantities of silt that 
periodically come down from the north 
and add to the sea of mud off Taku. 


- A certain amount of progress was made 


in those years, especially in the build- 
ing of training walls out toward the 
bar. The Japanese, during the occupa- 
tion, made far less progress than: they 
hoped, and the project of an artificial 
harbour remained to be accomplished 
when the war ended. 
Now. the new regime in ‘Peking have 
taken the’ project’in hand, and make the 
~confident prediction that "by the end of . 
1952 this largest man-made harbour in 
China will be able to ‘accommodate ves- 
sels of 16,000 tons. The scheme also 
‘ includes the construction of wharves, 
warehouses, dry docks, ‘and a rail link 


‘with Tangku | and Tiéntsin. ‘It is cer- 


tainly to their credit that they have 
tackled this scheme’so quickly, but those 
who remember previous failures will 
discount the prediction ‘that it can be 
completed within ‘a ‘year, though much 
of the groundwork has been done. 
The. new harbour -is being built on 
Pohai Bay to the north of Taku. Break- 
waters are required to contain an area 
of 18 square kilometres. Though ship- — 
ping there has ' fallen’ far ‘helow the best 
days before the war, ‘the Peking news 
agency boasts that the port. facilities 
will be sufficient to"handle “millions of 
tons of freight” annually. When it 
claims that a new system has been de- 
vised in the laying of’*stoties for ‘the 
breakwater which enables the workers to 
do, in five minutes, a job which under 
more orthodox methods ‘would take 100 
men three hours, the height of hyper- 
bole is reached. ‘The Soviet experts who 
are helping in this project are not likely 
to be so extremely Ingenious as all that, 
though they may, by scamping the work, 
“save billions of yuan” in the’ construc- 
tion of the foundations. ‘They may 
thereby be able to “overcome the re- 
servations of old-time experts”—who in- 
cluded incidentally the formér Chief 


Engineer of the Suez Canal -and other 


distinguished leaders in their profession 
-—-but everybody familiar the 
heartbreaking nature of the problem 
knows how bitterly those reservations 
were justified. 


‘Nevertheless the people in charge’ are 
tackling the project ina way that was 
never possible in the old days, when 
the Central Governments ‘and the "War- 


lords would '‘not ‘waste. ‘a dollar ‘on such. 


things or-go out of their: way to to- 
operate. Now thousands of men have 

been detailed tothe thestdhe 
required for ‘the bredkwateérs are being 
carried in thousands of freight cars from 


hundreds of “its away. If preliminary 
investigations, marine surveys, plot- 
tings of currents and tides were done in 
record time, it was due in no small 
measure to the comprehensive data al- 
ready assembled in the past three de- 
cades. 

All the same, the energy and effort 
now being put into the project is in ex- 
treme contrast to the apathy and in- 
difference of former Chinese authorities. 
The concentration on the scheme, inci- 
dentally, is attributed to the desire to 
expand China’s foreign trade and to 
make the new harbour the gateway for 
North China’s commerce with the world. 
It will be reealled that a great new har- 
bour in the Gulf of Chihli was one of 
the favourite schemes in Sun Yat-sen’s 
“International Development of China,” 
only he planned to create it much farther 
to the North, away from the silt-laden 
Haiho and the vast mud-banks of Taku. 


CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 

The Chinese authorities have allocated 
about HK$4 million in foreign exchange 
to ‘fhe South China area for essential 
raw materials and products for the en- 
suing quarter. They include metals and 
hardware, pharmaceutical products, im- 
ported paper and various categories of 
industrial chemicals. Intended © pur- 
chases must be specified, and they may 
have to re-sell the goods to the Govern- 
ment. The Government also decided to 
divide up the various districts of the 
‘country with regard to the policy to be 
pursued in foreign trade with outside 
areas. In the case of North, Central 
and East China, arrangements will be 
effected on a barter basis, with the ex- 
port of native produce for commodities 
they need. | 

In South China, where native produce 
available for export is less, foreign ex- 
change will -be granted to individual 
merchants to facilitate their handling of 
foreign trade. 

Prices of foreign imported goods in 


has encouraged the travelling traders to 
resume activity, despite the more rigid 
measures ordered by a military directive 
on November 19. This, however, was 
directed less at the traders than at the 
landlords who might seek to escape as 
a result of the land reform campaign. 
Issue of permits to leave has been sus-. 
pended not only in the ease of ‘landlords 
but also in the case of a wider category 
of persons, including merchants who 
have not paid their taxes in full. 


RETRENCHMENT AND PRODUCTION 

The strain on China’s national -eco- 
nomy by the war in Korea has led wide- 
spread retrenchment. A directive by 
the higher authorities in South China 
calls for the suspension of all enter- 
prises not urgently needed, -the closure 
of superfluous Government organs “and 
the reduction of excessive officials. ‘The 
directive also authorises the collective 
use of public ‘buildings ‘and vehieles, 


and the thorough stamping out of waste- 


ful and corrupt’ practices. The move- 
ment for economy in consumption- in ‘the 
countryside will proceed ‘parallel with 
the campaign for an increase of -pFo- 
duction. 

The directive exposed many defécts 
in the administrative system “of ‘loéal 
government and in State-owned indus- 
trial enterprises. It asserts that plants 
taken over from “bureaucratic capital- 
ists and Imperialist interests” had -not 
been properly managed, partly because 
of inexperience. In some instances ‘the 


assets had not been even properly check- - 


ed. Much wasteful expenditure was also 
reported in State trading agencies owing 
to inadequate control of operational 
funds. Investments in basic enterprises 
were not carefully undertaken. and pro- 
duction efficiency had still to-be raised. 
In many government bodies and State 
enterprises there was too- much red tape. 
There were also too many banquets, re- 
ceptions, and similar functions. while 
corruption had yet to be wiped out. 

The authorities are conducting a 
thorough investigation into the share 


Canton have risen considerably, and this holdings in all industrial enterprises,. 
NOTICE 
COLONY OF NORTH BORNEO : 
GRANT OF TIMBER RIGHTS 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Government of North Borneo. 
invites applications for the right to enter the two undermentioned : 
forest areas and’to extract specified classes of timber by annual coupes ; 
of approximately ten square miles each for a period of twenty-one years é 
“as from ist day of July, 1952. id 
Forest Locality Apnroximate Area, 
(Square miles) 
Area (Block V Lower Kalumpang River _................ 475 sq.m. ! 
One (Block XXI) ‘Western Part, Dent Peninsula ............ SAS : 
Two (Blog VI) N. Bank, Babuk River 
‘These’ ‘ayeas aye delineated on a map which :may be seen on application , 
the ‘offices of 
GIBB, ‘LIVINGSTON “& ‘€0., LTD. 

“Agents: Government of North Borneo. 
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SHANGHAI CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 


GOVERNING RELINQUISHMENT OF CONTROL OVER 
‘COASTAL & INLAND SHIPPING 


Instructions have been received by the Shang- 
hai Customs from the Peiping Customs Adminis- 
tration that as from November 1 control will 
be relinquished over coastal (including inland) 
shipping, with the exception of special cases 
coming under the provisions of the Provisional 
Customs Law. 

As from the date mentioned, vessels engaged 
in coastal and inland trade and_ enter- 
ing and clearing from ports where Customs 
establishments exist need not report to the 
Customs. Cargo carried by such vessels will 
not have to eomply with Customs formalities. 

The notification by the Shanghai Customs is 
in two parts. Part I lays down that, as from 
the date of relinquishment of control by the 
Customs over coastal shipping the functions. 
performed by the Customs on behalf _of other 
government departments, such as the inspection 
of domestic movements of taxable, prohibited, 
or restricted goods for the tax bureau or other 
organs, are to cease simultaneously. 

Part Il of the notification stipulates that, 
after the abolition of control on coastal ship- 
ping. by the Customs, such coastal shipping as 
Gomes within the provisions of Article 58 of the 
Provisional Customs Law (including vessels 
plying between Shanghai and Hankow, Wuchow 
and the various coastal ports having the same 
conditions) and vessels plying interna- 
tional routes and engaged at the same time in 
coastal transportation, is still subject to con- 
trol. 

. SHANGHAI CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 


Relinquishing Control over Coastal & Inland 
Shipping 
PART I 


(1) Public and private companies, or their 
agents, engaged in the transportation of goods 


along the coast are to abide by the following | 


rulings: 

(a) In cases of requests to ship goods which 
are liable to Commouity Tax, such goods may 
only be accepted for shipment upon production 
for examination of the covering Tax-paid Cer- 
tificates in accordance with tne provisions of 
the Commodity Tax Regulations and Rules of 
Procedure. 

(b) In cases of requests to ship goods the 
domestic movement of which is prohibited or 
restricted, such goods may only be accepted for 
shipment under cover of documents authorising 


the shipments issued by tine controlling organ 


concerned. 
(c) In cases of false declaration, or where 


discrepancies between the goods and the cover- 


ing documents are discovered, such cases should 
be reported to the controlling organs concerned 
to be dealt with. 


and are asking for the fullest personal 
particulars about each of the share- 
holders. ‘The name, as well as all the 
aliases used by them must be sent in 
by the end of the year, prior to ‘‘proper 
measures to dispose of public holdings” 
in these companies. The order applies 
to all industrial undertakings, business 
firms, and shipping services, and the de- 
mand that shareholders who belong to 
the categories of “bureaucrats, land- 
lords, or family trusts or clans” is an 
implied threat of expropriation. More- 
over these companics must call a general 
meeting of shareholders. 
not attend will be considered absentee 
shareholders and their holdings will be 
taken over or confiscated by the authori- 
ties. Shareholders living in distant 
areas like the US. or Europe will be 
exempted, but this concession will not 
be ‘granted to residents in- Hongkong, 
Macao, or even the South Sea regions. 


Those who do © 


Contravention of the above ‘stipulations by 
shipping companies or their agents shall be 
punished as violation of regulations. 


In cases where goods not covered by docu-” 


ments or certificate are discovered and _ seized 
on information supplied by shipping companies 
or their agents, rewards shall be issued by the 
controlling organs concerned according to _ re- 
gulations. 


(2) The tax bureaux and organs controlling 
the domestic movements of prohibited or restrict- 
ed goods in the various places are to notify 
the local shipping companies engaged in the 
transportation of goods along the coast, or their 
agents, the items which are liable to Com- 
1..0odity Tax and the regulations governing the 
inspection of Tax-paid Certificates, 
items the domestic movement of which is pro- 
hibited or restricted and pro forma copies of the 
necessary covering documents or certificates. 


(3) The tax bureaux and organs controlling | 


the domestic movements of prohibited or res- 
tricted articles in the various places may from 
time to time despatch officers to inspect the 
records of cargo movements and of the relative 
documents kept by the shipping companies or 
their agents, and may perform random inspec- 
tion of goods accepted for shipment at focal 
points, under the principle that loading and 
discharging of the vessels are not thereby hin- 
dered. The shipping companies concerned or 
their agents are to give facilities or render as- 
sistance in the performance of such duties. 

(4) The organs controlling the domestic move- 
ments of prohibited or restricted articles may, 
if deemed necessary, request the local public 
security organ to perform inspection duties on 
their behalf. 

(5) As from the date the Customs relin- 
jzuishes control on goods carried by coastal 
shipping, the Customs shall simultaneously stop 
collecting the various Conservancy Dues, Wharf- 
age Dues, etc., on behalf of local organs con- 
cerned, which are to formulate their own mea- 
sures of collection separately. 


PART II 


() Measures for the customs control of vessels 


laden with transhipment goods and/or pass- 
ing through or plying to districts in the 
vicinity of Hongkong and Macao. 
Article 1—These measures are formulated ac- 
cording to the provisions of Article 58 of the 
Provisional Customs Law. . 


Article 2—Vessels engaged in transporting 


goods along the coast (1) laden with tranship- 
ment goods stipulated in Article 97 of the Pro- © 


visional Customs Law, (2) passing through 
Hongkong, Macao and districts in their vicinity 
en route, and (3) arriving from or sailing to 
districts in the vicinity of Hongkong and 
Macao, shall be subject to Customs Control ac- 
cording to the provisions of these measures. 


Article 3-—-Vessels engaged in transporting 


goods along the coast laden with tranship- 


ment goods should apply to the Customs estab- 
lishment at the port of provenance or a de- 
signated port for entry and clearance formali- 
ties. The agents of such vessels should notify 
the Customs establishment at the port of des 
tination before the arrival of the vessels so that 
the control measures may be prepared in ad- 
vance. Transhipment goods carried by 
vessels should be so stated in the manifest and 
can only be loaded or discharged under permits 
issued by the Customs. cares 
Transhipment goods 
along the coast carried by the abovementioned 


vessels should be stowed separately as far as 
The Customs may seal the holds carry- 


possible. 


ing transhipment goods or the packages them- 
selves. 


- Article 4—The owners of transhipment goods 


should perform Customs formalities at the ports 
of provenance destination. 


Article 5—The “districts in the vicinity of 


Hongkong and Macao” mentioned in these mea- 


sures are temporarily set as west of Sammoon 
(Longitude 114 degrees 39’ East), east of 
Malauchow (Longitude 113 degrees 31’ East) 


and south of Taichan (Latitude 22 degrees 31’ 


North), in Kwangtung. 


Article 6—Vessels of less than 300 registered 
tons as mentioned in Articles 2 and 8 of these 


and the 


such 


and goods transported 


December 6 


measures should be provided with equipment to 


seal the holds. 


Article 7—Vessels engaged in transporting 
goods along the coast. plying between ports 
where Customs establishments exist and pass- 
ing through Hongkong, Macao or districts in 
their vicinity en route, should apply to the 
Customs establishments at the ports en route 
where the goods.to pass through such districts 
are loaded or discharged, at the last port called 
at before- entering the abovementioned. dis- 
tricts, and at the first port called at after 
having passed through the abovementioned dis- 
tricts, for entry and clearance formalities. 

Goods to pass through Hongkong, Macao or 
districts in their vicinity, carried by the above- 
mentioned vessels should be referred to the 
Customs by the owners concerned. In cases of 
vessels of under 300 registered tons, application 
should be made to the Customs to seal the holds. 
at the last port called at before entering the 
abovementioned districts, and to examine the 
seal at the first port called at after having 
passed through the abovementioned districts. In 
cases vessels of over 300 registered tons, the 
Customs may also seal the holds or the packages. 
themselves. Upon arrival at the port of destina- 


tion, release is to be effected by the Customs - | 


if sealed and the seals found intact.-If not 
sealed, or if the seals are found damaged, re- 
lease may be effected after examination on-the 
strength of duplicate applications issued by the 
Customs at the port of provenance. 

Article 8—Vessels engaged transporting 
goods along the coast plying between one port 
where a Customs establishment exists and an- 
other port where there is no Customs establish- 
ment, and passing through Hongkong, Macao or 
districts in their. vicinity en route, should (1) 
apply to the Customs at the last port called at 
before entering the abovementioned districts for 
completion of clearance formalities, and the 
Customs shall hand over to the Master a copy 
of the manifest in sealed cover for presentation 
to the designated Customs’ controlling station 
after the vessel concerned has passed through 
the abovementioned districts; or (2) present to 


the designated Customs controlling station .be- — 


fore entering the abovementioned districts the 
manifest of the vessel concerned for examination, 
and the Customs controlling station shall hand 
over to the master a duplicate copy of the 
manifest in sealed cover for presentation to the 
Customs at the first port called at after having 
passed through the abovementioned districts. 


Vessels as mentioned above plying between 
ports where no Customs establishments exist, and 
passing through Hongkong, Macao and districts 
in their vicinity en route, should. comply with 
the formalities stipulated above at designated! 
Customs controlling stations. 


All vessels of the above two categories should 
apply to the Customs before entering Hongkong, 
Macao and districts in their vicinity, or to de- 
signated Customs controlling stations, to seal 
the holds; and to the Customs after having -pass- 
ed the abovementioned districts, or to designated 
Customs controlling stations, to examine ~ such 
seals. The goods may be released if the seals 
are intact. If the seals are found damaged, 
release may be effected after examination on the 
strength of the duplicate copy of the manifest. 

Article 9—Live animals, perishable, inflam- 
mable, bulky goods and goods of a special nature 
carried by vessels stipulated in Articles 7 and 
8 of these measures may be exempted from being 
sealed into the holds after permission has been 
granted by the Customs. 


Article 10—Vessels of not over 300 tons en- 
gaged in transporting goods along the coast ply- 
ing between Hongkong, Macao and districts in 
their vicinity, should apply to the nearest Cus- 
tom House or Customs controlling station en route 
to perform Customs formalities. 


Article 11—If the luggage of passengers and 
personal effects of the crew carried by vessels 
passing Hongkong, Macao and districts in their 
vicinity en-route, as stipulated in Articles 7 and 
8 of these measures, contain articles liable to 
export duty or the exportation of which is pro- 
hibited, a list should be made of such articles 
and submitted to the Custom House or Customs 
controlling station at the last port called at be- 
fore entering such districts, for endorsement and 
enclosing in a sealed cover to be handed over 
to the Master for presentation to the Custom 
House or Customs controlling station at the first 
port called at after having passed through such 
districts. 


Article 12—These measures shall be promul- 
gated by the Customs Administration for en- 
forcement. 
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(2) Measures For The Customs Control of Ves- 
sels Plying To Hongkong And Macao And 
Engaged Concurrently In Coastal Shipping. 


Article 1—Vessels plying to. Hongkong and 


Macao and engaged concurrently in coastal ship- | 
‘ping (hereinafter referred to as vessels engaged 


concurrently in coastal shipping) are not permit- 
ted to enter ports where no Customs establish- 
ment exist without specific Customs permission. 

Article 2—-Vessels engaged concurrently in 
coastal shipping should apply to the Chinese. 
Maritime Customs at the ports of call for entry 


and clearance formalities. 


Article 3—Vessels not over 300 registered tons 


engaged concurrently in coastal shipping should 


be provided with equipment to seal the holds. 
When sailing to Hongkong and Macao, such 
vessels should apply to the Customs at the last 


port called at to seal all the holds, and can 
only proceed thereto after 


the seals have been 
examined by a designated Customs controlling 
station. When sailing from Hongkong’ and 
Macao, such vessels should apply to a designated 
Customs controlling station to seal the holds, and 
the seals should be examined by the Customs at 
the final port of destination. 


Live animals, perishable, inflammable, bulky 
goods and goods of a special nature carried by 
the abovementioned vessels may be exempted from 
being sealed into the holds after permission has 
been granted by the Customs. 


Article 4—Import/export goods and _ goods 
transported along the coast should be stowed 
separately as far as possible. The Customs may 
seal the holds or the packages themselves. 


Article 5—Goods transported along the coast 
carried by vessels engaged concurrently in coastal 
shipping should be applied to the Customs at the 
port of provenance by the owners concerned, and 
are to be released by the Customs at the port 
of destination after examination on the strength 
of duplicate applications forwarded by. the Cus- 
toms at the port of proayenance. 


Goods transported along the coast by such 
vecsels without passing through Hongkong and 
Macao need not be applied to the Customs. The 
Customs at the port of provenance is to inspect 
and tally the goods according to the manifest. 
The Customs at the port of destination is to 
inspect, tally and release the goods according to 


the manifest forwarded by the Customs at the | 


port of provenance, and may if deem necessary, 
examine such goods. 


Article 6——Passengers luggage and crew’s per- 
sonal effects carried by vessels engaged concur- 
rently in coastal shipping are to be dealt with 
as follows: 

(1) To Hongkong and Macao: Inspection and 
duty-levying procedures should be effected at the 
final port called at, but where special conditions 
exist, may be effected at the port of provenance 
upon special permission being granted by the 
Cumtoms at the port of provenance, in which 
case the packages should be sealed and released 
by the Customs at the port last called at if the 
seals are examined and found intact. 

(2) From Hongkong and Macao: Inspection 
and duty-levying should be effected at the first 
port called at, but where special conditions exist, 
the Rackages may be sealed by the Customs 
and inspection and duty-levying effected by the 
Customs at the port of destination. 

(3) From one Chinese port to another Chinese 
port via Hongkong and Macao: Lists of the arti- 
cles liable to export duty or the exportation of 
which is prohibited should be prepared by the 
passengers or crew concerned and submitted to 
Customs officers at the last port of call before 
passing through Hongkong and Macao for in- 
spection and endorsement, after which the lists 
are to be handed over to the Master in sealed 
cover for presentation to the Customs for in- 
spection at the first port called at after having 
passed through Hongkong and Macao. 

Article 7—The control of the national cur- 
rency kept on board and carried by the Master, 
arew or passengers of vessels engaged concur- 
rently in coastal shipping shall be effected in 
accordance with the measures prohibiting the 
entry and exit of national currency. 

Foreign currencies, gold and silver kept on 
board and carried by the Master, crew or passen- 


gers of vessels engaged concurrently in coastal ~ 


shipping shall be dealt with in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 34 of the Provisional 
Customs Law. 

Gold and Silver carried by passengers pro- 
ceeding from one Chinese port to another Chinese 
port via Hongkong and Macao shall be.dealt with 
in accordance with Article 6, Item 3, of the 
measures for the control of gold and silver at 
present in force. 


‘Hongkong’s Trade Report for October 1951 


The trade figures for ‘the month, with. 
imports at $418.8 million and exports at 
$274.4 million, show an increase in terms 


. of value, both in imports and exports, 


compared with those for 
1951. | 


Imports were up by 26.3% and exports 
up by 5.2%, the total visible trade at 


_ September, 


Imports from Macao of manufactured 
articles, n.e.s. increased by $1.8 million 
but exports of fertilizers: and fishery 
products for food were down by $1.8 
million and $1.3 million respectively. 

Figures in millions of dollars of trade 
during October with specific localities of 
China or by specific routes are as follows 


The item in imports from North China 
which showed the largest increase was 
pigs’ and boars’ bristles which rose from 
a mere $769,000 to $6.5 million. Ex- 
ports to North China of sheep’s and 
lambs’ wool, scoured, fell from $2.9 mil- 
lion to $1.1 million; and dyeing, tanning 
and colouring substances from = mil- 
lion to $2.8 million. 


Imports from South China of pigs’ 
and boars’ bristles; and wood oil valued 
at $3.2 million and $2.1 million respec- 
tively were registered as against nil 
shipments for September. Exports to 
South China of paper and paperware 
were down by $6.5 million; manufactured 
articles, n.e.s. down by $2.3 million; 
chemical elements and compounds; phar- 
maceutical products down by $1.4 mil- 
lion; dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances down by $1.3 million; and non- 
electrical machinery, apparatus and ap- 
pliances down by $1.1 million. On the 
other hand exports of textile fabrics and 
small wares increased from $8.1 aeeiHen 
to $14.3 million. 


pounds; 


— $693.2 million having increased by 17.0%. (last month’s figures are shown in 
Figures for trade with China and brackets) :— 
Macao are shown in millions of dollars Sharanst & i Imports Exports 
’ : anghai (by rail) . 8.5 (2.8) 8.8 (13.4) 
figures being en Shanghai (by sea)-.... 4.2 (4.1) 
in brackets: South China (by land) 7.0 (5.1) 25.4 (19.0) 
Imports Exports Total 
Chins. 23.3 (15.8) 22.8 ( 30.4 46.1 ( 46.2 
China, Middle (excluding Formosa) 4.9 ( 4.5) 6.6 11.5 ( 
Bath 38.1 (26.9) 43.4 ( 51.2) 81.5 ( 78.1) 
.6 ( 2.5) 16.2 ( 13.3) 19.8 ( 15.8) 
79.0 (57.1) 104.7 (122.6) 183.7 (179.7) 


United Kingdom:—Imports rose from 
$45.8 million to $55.8 million. Main 
items of increases were sheep’s and 
lambs’ wool, scoured from $2.1 million to 
$4.7 million; chemical elements and com- 
pharmaceutical products from 
$5.38 million to $7.5 million; dyeing, tan- 
ning and colouring substances from $0.9 
million to $3.0 million; and textile fabrics 
and small wares from $8.1 million to $9.1 
million. Exports fell from $12.3 million 
to $9.8 million; the principal item affect- 
ed being textile fabrics and small wares. 


Australia:—The increase in exports of 
$2.1 million was mainly attributable to 
wood oil, exports of which totalled $2.0 
million as against a nil shipment for 
last month. 


India:—Imports fell from $8.9 million 
to $7.8 million; tobacco down by sh8 
million being the chief cause. 


British Malaya:—Exports went up 
from $34.2 million to $47.6 million; 
clothing and underwear of textile mate- 


Article 8—The control of fuel and ship’s store 
of vessels engaged concurrently in coastal ship- 
ping shall be effected as vessels plying the _ in- 
ternational routes. 


Article 9—These measures shall be promul- 
gated by the Customs Administration for en- 
forcement. 


Customs Procedure on Steamers Plying 
International Routes Entering or 
Leaving Inland Rivers 


Canton Customs Notification 


Under Notification No. 167 of Nov. 27, 1951, 
the Canton Customs authorities have issued a 
Supplementary Explanatory Note in regard to the 
provisions of Article 25 of the Provisional: 
Customs Law (covered by Customs Administra-- 
tion Circular No. 276 of Oet. 19, 1951), which 
stipulates that steamers plying the International 
routes entering or leaving an inland river should 
report to the Customs establishment nearest to 
the estuary of the inland river concerned. 

The Supplementary Explanatory Note is as 
follows: 

Two copies of the auieit ‘manifest should be 
submitted by vessels plying the international 
routes upon entry. After inspection, one copy 
will be retained by the Customs for purposes of 
record and the other copy will be endorsed by 


the Customs and handed over to the captain in 
a sealed cover, for surrendering to the inland 
port concerned where a Customs establishment 
exists. 

When leaving an inland port where a Customs 
establishment exists, the said Customs establish- 
ment, in addition to seeing to the performance 
of al] formalities required by vesse!s clearing for 
a foreign port, shall endorse and hand over to 
the captain one copy of the manifest in a sealed 
cover for submission to the Customs nearest to 
the estuary of the inland river concerned for 
inspection. 

When entering an inland river, a detailed list 
of the ship’s stores and the currencies, gold and 
silver on board the vessel should be compiled 
which, “after examination and endorsement by 
the Customs establishment nearest to the estuary 
of the inland river concerned, shall be forwarded 
in a sealed cover to the Customs at the inland 
port for inspection. 


When leaving an inland port where a Customs 
establishment exists, the same procedure shall be 
followed by the concerned Customs andthe seal- 
ed cover is to be handed over to the Captain 
for submission to the Customs nearest to the 
estuary of the inland river to be dealt with. 


A part of the ship’s stores and provisions and 
dutiable goods for the personal use of the captain 
and crew may be withdrawn for use en route, 
but the remainder shall be sealed by the Customs: 


The Customs may search such vessels when 
entering or leaving an inland river. 
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rials up by $2.6 million; manufactured 
articles, n.e.s. up by $2.4 million; textile 
fabrics and small wares up by $1.9 mil- 
lion; fruits and nuts, except oil nuts up 
by $1.5 million, vegetables, roots and 
tubers, chiefly used for human con- 
sumption up by $1.1 million; and feed- 
ing stuffs for animals up by $1.0 million 
being the chief items. 


Pakistan:—Imports of raw cotton in- 
creased from a mere $250,000 to $2.5 
million and exports of yarns and threads 
from $2.7 million to $17.3 million. 


Burma:—The fall in exports of $6.2 


million was almost entirely caused by > 


decreased exports of yarns and threads. 

France:—Imports were up by $1.9 
million with chemical elements and com- 
pounds; pharmaceutical products up by 
$2.2 million but iron and steel imports 
were down by $2.5 million. 


Indochina:—Imports showed a drop of 
$1.9 million; the principal item affected 
being white rice which fell from $9.3 
million to $7.0 million. 

Germany :—Trade with Germany regis- 
tered increases both in imports and ex- 
ports of $7.4 million and $1.2 million 
respectively. Import items which show- 


ed large increases were chemical ele-— 


ments and compounds; pharmaceutical 
products up by $1.6 million; fertilizers 
up by $1.5 million; manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s. up by $1.2 million; and manu- 
factures of base metals up by $1.2 mil- 
lion. Exports of wood oil increased by 
$0.9 million. 


Netherlands:— Imports valued at 
$13 9 million showed an increase of $3.9 
million; the chief items being chemical 
elements and compounds; pharmaceutical 
— products up by $1.8 million; and dyeing, 
tanning and colouring substances up by 
nearly $1.0 million. Exports also in- 
creased by $2.7 million with non-ferrous 
base metals up by $1.9 million and wood 
oil valued at $1.1 million as against a 
nil shipment for the previous month. 


Italy :— Imports increased by $4.5 mil- 
lion mainly due to increased imports of 


chemical elements and compounds; phar- © 


maceutical products up by $2.6 million; 
dyeing, tanning and colouring substances 
up by $0.9 million; and paper and paper- 
ware valued at $1.2 million as against a 
ni! shipment for last month. 


Japan:— Imports valued at $50.3 
million, registered an increase of nearly 
66%; the main items responsible being 
textile fabrics and small wares from $1.3 
million to $9.6 million; paper and paper- 
ware from $0.2 million to $1.7 million; 
and iron and steel from $2.3 million to 
$3.3 million. The rise in exports of $1.1 
million was almost attributable to yarns 
and threads. 


South Korea:— Exports of yarns and 
threads increased heavily from $0. 4 
million to $4.1 million. 


Indonesia:— Imports ere over last 
month to $10.4 million. Main items ac- 
counted for the increase were gas oil 
and fuel oil up by $2.8 million; ground- 
nut oil up by $1.5 million and motor 
spirit totalled $1.7 million as against 


HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR OCTOBER AND FOR — 
THE FIRST TEN MONTHS OF 1951 


Imports of merchandise into the Colony of Hong Kong during the month of October, ge 


- 1951 amounted-to a declared value of $418,801,231 as compared with $368,496,125 in the munth 


of October, 1950. The figures include Government sponsored cargoes. 
totalled $274, 387,924 as compared with $427,831,849 in October, 1950. 
ports during the first ten months of 1951 amounted to $4,022,902,681 as compared with 


Exports of merchandise. 


a pony 325, 300. in the first ten months of 1950. kxports totalled $3, 912, 450, 813 as compared with M 
, TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES : 
FOR OCTOBER, 1951 & 1950. 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
October October October October Ei 
| 1951 1950 1951 1950 In 
MERCHANDISE $ $ 
United Kingdom ............ 55,784,172 26,601,870 9,805,636 8,108,693; 
10,902,420 4,520,110 1,227,964 = 1,075,275 
96,964 306,553 1,086,822 1,116,021 
East Africa (Br,) ........... 1 481,962 425,926 626,270 1,184,855: 
"282,555 149,962 265,848 486,182 Bi 
North Borneo (Br,) ........ 2,243,011 458,994. 1,008,542 1,545,285 
2,982,331 6.829329 18626683 11,317,063 C 
West Africa‘(Br,) .......... 473,860 1,022,216 
West Indies (Br.) .......... — . = 658,500 823,707 
Br, Commonwealth, Other 13,980,456 2,030,135 1,676,361 1,394,661 r 
215,464 4,488 347 2,739,902 981,914 
Central America ............ 35,906 253,229 1,043,614 1,199,385 E 
China, Middle (excl, Formosa) 4,947,619 4 852,779 6,558,474 11,700,279 
China, South ......... 38,084,047 40,137,202 43,432,357 64,207,812 
Formos ........ 3,589,978 12,213,428 16,243,231 29,843,007 
Crechosiovakia 829 402) 717,877 280 = Hi 
9,857,102 3,001,951 1,792,681 1,736,670 K 
French Indo-China .......... 10,282,246 1,716,835 3,869,904 1,735,696 
13,890,896 4,956,159 6,038,825 3,171,447 N 
30,291,798 40,781,487 7,529,129 16,283,279 
9 121,419 8,462,469 15,699,543 12,750,886 fp, 
3,360,459 592,192 147,470 508,598 
28,000 523,402 65,998 | 
964 402 3,314,774 5,807,702 11,547 947 
Portuguese East Africa ..... 603,036 430,440 138,216 216,259 U 
South America .............. 19,103,628 1,904,436 1,264,919 1,016,189 = 5, 
6,519,257 1,371,634 172,322 789,282 | A 
13,173,796 7,571,557 317,465 324,728 
16,935,340 15,375,347 9,452,038 5 334,003 = 
609.120 — 99 880 231,174 | 
10,420,609 10,901,951 9574,138 14,482,084 
All Other Countries ........ 604302 1,563,483 -3,209,352 :1,778,340 
TREASURE 
United Kingdom ............ 3,486 6,098 247 | 
North Borneo (Br.) ...... 80,650 2,400 | y 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE 418,801,231 368,496,125 274,387,924. 427,831,849 | 
TOTAL TREASURE .... 4,482,815 231,084 7,042: 922 563,424 
GRAND TOTAL ....... 423,284,046 368,727,209  281.430,846 428,395,273 
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> 
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TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


FOR JAN. TO OCTOBER,. 1951. & 1950. 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Jan,-Oct. Jan.-Oct. Jan,-Oct. Jan.-Oct. 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ............ 500,059,556 336,585,869 192,633,388 141,222,249 
Australia ~ .........%. 70,994,703 70,154,146 64,107,722 32,436,873 
Africa (Be) 11,209,145 2,420,495 12,034,438 7,520,605 
148,454,028 138,098,985 22,809,438 —«-17,078,636 
Malaya (Br.) ...... 377,060,024 180,732,583 654,959,049 385,902,218 
New Zealand ......... evi 1 '370, ,701 814,289 5,686,924 3,201 ,683 
North Borneo (Br,) ..... 24'986,082 9,889,720 13,395,208 12,401,283 
123,773,209 76,629,317 162,506,211 112,082,209 
Africa 14,316,329 10,653,591 15,651,940 10,541,734 
West Africa (Br.) .......... —_ 57,008 12,280,031 6,684,537 
West Indies (Br.) .......... 15,468 25,131 6,488,390 7,925,390 
Br, Commonwealth, Other 63,419,456 29,751,491 25,754,087 
| 14,577,435 7,029 327 — 81,715 
Central America ........... . 3,493,091 5,188,372 8,177,457 7,061,683 
Norte. - 271,685,040 294,252,364 497,044,732 481,831,110 
China, Middle (Excluding | 
Formosa ......... 98,608,210 105,092,622 904,874,999 
Chine, South 375,298,290 280,668,638 932,828,344 298,602,641 
Czechoslovakia 10,935,151 9,745, 264 11,032 
5,799,260 3,279,586 28,160 56,085 
16,184 281 705,428 6,359,193 5,883,609 
. 109,449,339. - 35,320,922 25,124,667 8,246,697 | 
French Indochina .......... 45,352,880 26,564,353 27,104,275 19,297,504 
Germany ...... 108,456,059  28.741,127 27,741,236 36,910,600 
Holland  100,003.874 39,175,831 42,604,957 36,092,493 
. 296,299,014 125,208,059 176,978,911 95,998,428 
Korea (South) ........ 3,490,211 22970836 17,651,840 22,587,108 
148,700 155,000 2,162,477 596,336 
1,278,882 741,184 312,507 236,228 
10,701,496 18525995 53894843 66,322,991 
2,677,804 1,158,686 316,681 518,072 
Portuguese East Africa ..... 4,026,553 1,151,460 1,541,881 1,409,002 
South pans 40,778,730 2,122,811 10,109,902 15,072,563 
36,377,727 21,566,607 4512202 6,917,911 
107,522,786 54 247,707 4 227 833 2,981,366 
125,063,045  150,389.210 68,227,977 83,516,075 
13,998,816 192.978 1,039,129 504,70) 
All Other Countries ..... ‘ie 18,154,390 21,814,178 22,698,639 
TREASURE 
United Kingdom ............ 6,750 17,360,349 
North Borneo (Br.) ........ — 948 970 58,396 
China, Middle (Excluding 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE 4,022.902.681 2,924.325,546 3,912,450,813 2,895,069.959 
TOTAL TREASURE .... 13,622,728 14,851,522 18,183,349 38,779,748 
GRAND TOTAL ....... 4,036,525,409 2,939,177,068 3,930,634,162 2,933,849,707 


nil shipment for the previous month. 
Exports-on the contrary showed a reduc- 
tion of $7.1 million; yarns and threads 
down by $1.7 million; clothing and 
underwear of textile materials down by 
$1.5 million; textile fabrics and small 
wares down by $1.3 million; and manu- 
factures of base metals down by $1.1 
million being the chief items. 

Sweden:— Imports increased from 
$1.7 million to $6.5 million out of which 
total paper and paperware accounted for 
$4.0 million. 

Switzerland:— Imports showed a rise 
of $38.6 million; mainly due to increased 
imports of manufactured articles, n.e.s.; 
and chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products uv by $2:0 
million and $1.8 million respectively. 


U.S.A.:— Imports showed a reduction | 


of $4.8 million; the chief items being 
non-electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances down by $1.4 million; clothing 
and underwear of textile materials down, 
by $1.3°million; textile fabrics and small. 
wares down by $1.0 million; and nil im- 
ports of soya beans; and gas oil and fuel 
oil as against $3.4 million and $1.1 mil- 
lion respectively for the previous month, 
were recorded. 


South America:— During the month 
raw cotton valued at $18.0 million was 
declared to have been imported from 
Brazil. 


Revenue 
The total revenue collected for the 
month was  $6,88/,258.7/ or about 
$160,000 less than the preceding month. 
Duty on table waters was approximately 
$160,000 less than September.. 
is seasonal and is due to the cooler 
weather. 
Fifty-two illicit 
with 925 gallons 
gallons of liquor. 
rests with convictions. 


stills were seized 
of mash and 79.75 
There were four ar- 


front. 
Import & Export Control 


i) The total number of import and. 
export licences issued during October’ 
1951 were:— export 9,733; import 8,035. : 
ii) There were 53 cases of attempted. 


export. of prohibited articles. There 


‘were several cases of illegal import. In: 
. one shipment 328 cases of carbon black’ 
and 301 cases of zinc oxide imported 
from India were falsely manifested as 


shellac. 
Industry 


_ There was a further increase” in the ’ 
number of Imperial Preference Certi-: 
ficates and Certificates of Origin issued, 


the total being 3,344 for the month. 1972 
Essential Supplies Certificates were ap- 


proved during October, making a total. 


of 11,725 issued since the middle of 
December, 1950. In addition, 77 appii- 
cations were cancelled and 475 refused, 
while 150 were still receiving considera- 
tion. 

The Trade Advisory Committee held 
three meetings in October and recom- 
mended further additions to the list of 

! (Continued on page 754) 


The drop . 


Cigarettes seized 
amounted to 387,400 pieces. the majority: 
being seized on the 
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HONGKONG MA CTURED 
GOODS 


Exported in October & nag 
1951 - 


During October of this year 3344 Certificates 
were issued in respect to exports of locally-made 
goods, the declared value of which was HK$24,- 
042,842 according to figures issued by the Dept. 
of Commerce & Industry. This amount was an 
incfease of 12% over the September 1951 total 
of $21.4 million and of almost 60% over the 
October 1950 amount of $15 million, although 
still below the monthly average of $28.8 million 
for the first six months of 1951. 

For the ten months (Jan.-Oct.) of this year, 
exports of local manufactures totalled $268.2 
million (£16.7 million), a gain of over 36% 
above the amount of $196.6 million for the 
whole of 1950. 

Among the best customers. of Shadhiieeoite 
goods were Pakistan, which purchased large 
quantities of cotton yarn, to the value of $10.6 
million, the United Kingdom which came second 
with purchases totalling $44.14 m., and America 
(chiefly U.S.A.) with goods to the value of 
$4.4 m. 


H.K. Manufactured Goods exported to Countries 
under Imperial Pref. Cert. & Cert. of Origin 


— millions) . 


1951 1950 
$ $ 

United Kingdom 44.14 46,48 
Br. West 11.61 9.38 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURED 
GOODS 
Exported urider Imperial Preference * 
& Certificate of Origin 
October 1951 


$ 
Australasia: 
America: 
Africa: % 
Union: of ‘South Africa 291 
British ‘East Africa’ ..’............ 690,982 
British West Africa .............. 458,911 
Portuguese: East Africa’ ..... 93,727 
Asia: 
British ‘Noth Borneo 71,971 
10,578,321 
British Commonwealth, Other 818,093 
4,300. 


Philippine Islands 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The barter system now appears to 


have been restored througheut- China. 


for trading with Hongkong. For a time 


South China was:in a somewhat anoma- . 


lous position with regard to barter, as” 
the North and Central districts have a> 
greater variety of commodities to offer 
than the South can provide. Merchants, 
consequently, who under the barter sys-:: 


- tem were previously permitted to import 


goods into Canton upon undertaking to: 


export China produce in return, found. 


themselves unable to keep their side of 
the bargain, especially as the prices 


offered in Hongkong were.too low to be. 
“However, 


attractive to the authorities. © 
last week showed increased shipments to-- 
the Colony; which have apparently re- : 
duced to some extent the hitherto exist-. 
ing excess of imports into Canton. As 
a result the South China Foreign Trade 
Control Bureau is now issuing. larger 
numbers of import. and export permits, 
which should have the effect. of simone” 
ing future dealings: ~ 


the following headings:. 
of foreizn 


ducted under 
(a) direct allocations 


change; (b) self-provided | foreign’: ex-. 
change: (c) thé. barter’ ‘system; (d). 
linked imports-exports.. marked . 


shortage of foreign’ exchange causes ap... 
plications to be subjected to close scriitiny 


before allocations are granted; For the 


same reason imports are 


In addition to all their other difficul- — 


ties, metal importers in Canton are dis-. 


turbed at the prospect of having to hand 
over the imported goods to the state- . 
operated Industrial Supplies & Equip- 
ment Corpn. in Canton. 

A. review: of the week ening: Dec. 1 


Cotten Yarn — Vending in yarn 
was quiet during the week. Purchases 
by exporters to Pakistan slackened owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining definite 
shipping dates.for that country, .South 


Korean traders were also out of ‘the — 


Total Decjared Value ........ 24,042,842 
1951 
Oct. Jan.-Oct. 
Certificates of Origin issued 2,581 20,363 
3,344 29,028 
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items allowed: for: importation on a con- 
trolled sales basis. 


A special Hongkong delegation led by’. 
H. A. Angwts, Assistant Director, 


Mr. 


attended the E.C.A.F.E. Trade Promo- 


tion Conferenee which ' was held 


in 


Singapore between the 9th and 18th of 

and during this same ‘period a 
elegation of Hongkong manufac- | 
turers opened an’ exhibition ‘of local 
This exhibition, although not on’ 


October. 
large 


ducts. 
a scale of the annual-one held each year 


in Hongkong, was an outstaniling success 
and all who visited it agreed that Ho 

kong manufacturers had produced 
Singapore a thoroughly. practical “exam- 


Price Control | 
Produce imported . orden: -- 


showed considerable price inereases 
ing the month. ‘cases 4wére 
in’ éourt”. during October 


bethg paid in finés. 


$3.40, -289F-r.g. *$3.70 per Ib,:. 
“raw cotton $2.60 per Ib.; Egyptian 
“Brazilian $4. 50 ber Ib. 


Trade with South: China is now. 


Steel Plates %” ‘to 
‘$85. per picul, 
1G30 had: a: ‘slight burst activity, and 


traded at.$385 per ‘ton. 


market followiiie of a 
vessel for Pusan. Towards the. 
few . price declines took | place, - : no 
heavy falls.are anticipated in view 0 the. 
high: cost of production, including - ‘Taw. 
cotten, the. bulk of which comes .from: 
Pakistan. Hongkong cotton yarn 20’s 
sald at $2175 per bale; December for- 


wards were transacted at $2130/$2100. 
per bale, aid January 1952 at $2090. per 
bale... Italian cétten yarn 20’s ‘sold 
$1895/1850 per bale and’ 32’s° at $2280 


per bale. Indian 40’s sold at °$2430 per 


bale. 


Raw Cotton — Exporters of raw cot-. 


ton from Pakistan have reducéd their 


indent prices slightly folowirig the 
‘pearance of part of the new cotton crop. 


on the market. On the local market 


prices were: Pakistan 51/52 NT-roller 
gin and LSS-r.g. $3.50 per lb,, 4F-r,g. 


Metals — = The long-sufféring 
market is still wnable te rouse itself, and- 


week compigued the depression under 


which it has Jaboured for so long. -Mild 
%”’ averaged only: 
tron Sheets: 3’ x. 7”: 


lew stocks. caused the-‘price to: rise: 


“from $14.40 fo $15. per shéet, but With-.. 


“out requiréments being satisfied: G31: 


had a few small transactions at $11.80/" 


$11. 50 per sheet;: active trading in«.G28: 
cause 


’ Zine Sheets were offered at $460 per picul 
for G5 & G6, but buying support was 
lacking. British Tinplate 20x28” in 
tin-lined carton was quoted at $355 per 


200-16. in tin-lined carton, while wooden 


case 


. packing .stood at $340. *° The 


Japanese variety dropped to: $300 per. 


case.‘ US Tinplate Waste, Waste, 
18”x24”’, coked, tonnage packing dropped 
to $330 per 200-lb. unit; miscellaneous 


; tonnage packing fell to $300 per 200-Ib. . 
Wire was bought ‘up. as: 
z quickly as it was: offered, the average 


unit. Copper 


price of G8 to G12 rising from $730 to 
$740 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals — Small amounts 


“ of foreign exchange have beert.alloaated: : 


by the South China trade authorities 


for the purchase: of’industirial chemicals, 


but these were not sufficient to have 
much effect upon the local market. Cau- 
stic Soda, Crescent brand, in 300-kilo. 


drums was in demand at $375/$370 per 


drum; the US product’in %06-lb. drum 
was algo. brisk at $355/$365 er drum: 
Canadian. make, in 700-! drum, 
Se. Dec. forward, “was transacted | “at 


356 per drum. Dutch Sodium Hydrosui- | 
phite in 250-lb. “soldat $4 


pieul. 


Black 145%-lb- gage had: sales 


20 per casé. ’ Lithopone,: Dutéh, 


Crown brand: 
dealers from ‘Canton 
fected t $1.25 

utch, fell to 


ih detmand* 


eb >, 


per lb. 


a. 


a rise to $1.45 ‘per ib,,° while* 
& G26 were quoted at $1.15°> per 


Rangdon 


per 
‘German: Sodium Sulphide’ was. 
Gefman: Carbon... 


at 78 cents per 


* 
| 


full 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


NEW PRESSURE ON THE US DOLLAR 
From Guenter Reimann, New York 


A new campaign is starting which makes it 
appear that weak Western European currencies 
will gain superior strength towards the d-):sar 
because inflation will advance more in America 
than in Western Europe. T'he position of the 
dollar appears vulnerabie. Inflationary trends 
will continue also in terms of the dollar. But 
this movement will not save the position of weak 
Western lLiuropean currencies, including sterling 
and the French franc. Therefore flight of capi- 
tal and hedging against further inflation are 
developing in France and also in Great Britain 
on an increasing scale and tend to create the 
danger of real emergency situations arising at 
a later date. The weakness of the French franc 
coincides. with a continuous weakness of British 
residential sterling in spite of the announce 
ment of deflationary measures. Yet, in the 
immediate future, the official position will ap- 
pear stronger than it really is. | 


A new flow of dollar aid will have a _ sub- 
stantial short-term effect on critical situations, 
-in particular of Great Britain and France. But 
the funds that will be released within the next 
few months will be most of the aid granted for 
the forthcoming year. It is probable that these 
funds will be used up much faster than officially 
scheduled. In such a case, we shall feel the 
impact of foreign financial difficulties in 
foreign exchange and on sensitive world mar- 
kets probably by the middle of next year. 


Such a development would be very disappoint- 
ing to policy makers in Washington. ‘ney were 
reluctant to release foreign aid funds which 
might have been’ spent during the last six 
months. There is a strong suspicion that the 
prospect of a Presidential election year has in- 
fluenced foreign spending policies. It may have 
been expected that increased dollar spending 
abroad and also at home was to take place during 
the early part of 1952 rather than before the 
end of 1951. 


Part of the dollar funds now being made 
- available for military aid will be used for the 
purchase of raw materials. 

It is also possible that subcontracting of de- 
fense materials in foreign countries will greatly 
increase. This applies in particular to Canada, 
but countries like Great Britain, France and 
even Western Germany, will get additional dollar 
support in such a way. 

A recent decision of defense agencies in 
Washington is highly significant, though it has 
not received much publicity. American prime 
contractors may get a licence for foreign sub- 
contractors to ship goods under such contracts 
to the United States without having to pay cus- 
coms duties. 

Large scale flight of capital from Europe, 
which has not been checked, continues to un- 
balance especially the FE'rench foreign exchange 


Nicaragua. Panama. 


position. The strength of speculative pressures 
in international foreign exchange is greatly 
increasing. It is building up danger elements 
which may force decisions, which can now be 
postponed, at a later stage and at a moment 
when financial support, which is now still avail- 
able, is lacking. 


After a period of considerablé strength of the 


dollar we now expect a temporary recovery of 


foreign key currencies, including sterling cur- 
rencies. A number of foreign currencies will 
continue to be weak. But foreign supplies of 
dollar exchange will temporarily improve. The 
new net outflow of U.S. gold which occurred 
during the second week of November in reversal 
of the inflow of gold (since June) is not acci- 
dental. The change was only slight, but during 
the first week of November dollar balances of 
foreign Central Banks also began to increase 
again. 


PERMISSIBI.E STERLING TRANSFERS FROM 
ONE COUNTRY TO ANOTHER AT 
PRESENT IN FORCE 


1. AMERICAN ACCOUNT COUNTRIES. 
Intertransfers permitted. U.S.A. Philippine 
Islands. U.S.A. Dependencies. Bolivia. Colom- 
bia. Costa Rica. Cuba. Dominican Republic. 
Ecuador. Guatemala. Haiti. Honduras. Mexico. 
Salvador. Venezuela. 


2. TRANSFERABLE ACCOUNT COUNTRIES. 


Intertransfers permitted from accounts de 
signated as transferable. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Austria. Chile. Czechoslovakia. Denmark, in- 
cluding Faroe Islands and Greenland. Egypt. 
Ethiopia. Finland. Greece. Italian Monetary 
Area. Netherlands Monetary Area. Norway. 
Poland. Spanish Monetary Area. Sweden. Thai- 
land. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Western Zones of Germany. 


3. OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Intertransfers permitted. Albania, Afghanistan, 
Andorra, Cyrenaica, Eritrea, Liberia, Libya, 
Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Southern Korea, Yemen. 


4. SCHEDULED TERRITORIES. 


Intertransfers permitted. Some limitations 
imposed by local Controls in Australia, Fiji, Hong 
Kong, India and Pakistan. The British Empire 
(except Canada), British Mandated Territories of 
the Cameroons, Nauru, New Guinea, South West 
Africa, Tanganyika, Togoland and Western 
Samoa, British Protectorates and Protected 
States, Burma, Jordan, Iraq, Iceland. 


5. BILATERAL COUNTRIES. | 


Intertransfers subject to Exchange Control au- 
thorisation. Argentina. Belgian Monetary Area. 
Brazil. Bulgaria. Canada. China. Formosa. 
French Franc Area. French Somaliland. Ger- 


China Produce — The vegetable oil 
market continued quiet. Offers from 
abroad of £273 and £290 per long ton 
ec. & f. for Woodoil (Tung Oil) in bulk 
and in drums respectively were too low 
to induce acceptance; the local price for 
processed quality in bulk was $246 per 
picul. Teaseed Oil was quoted at £195 
per long ton, with buyers’ counteroffers 
at £190, but no transactions took place; 
on the local market the vrice was $175 
per picul for 3% f.f.a. and $172 for 5%. 
Cassia Oil was in demand and_ export 
quality sold at $1750 per picul f.o.b., 
while unprocessed qual. was quoted no- 
minally at $1650 per picul. Aniseed Oil 
unprocessed qual. fell to $800 per picul 
with spot sales at $770 and forwards at 
$790, while export qual. was quoted at 
$830 f.o.b. Rapeseed Oil was in short 
supply, with the rice quoted nominally 
at $170 per picul. 


With over 18,000 bags of Cassia 
Lignea arriving from South China the 
market was well stocked. Indian buy- 


ers were active. Quotations for Cassia 
Lignea 80-lb. bale remained at $90 per 
picul and for 1-¢wt. bale stood at $93 
per picul. Buyers from the Middle East 


- were in the market for Raw Silk, Kwang- 


tung 40/50 coarse silk being transacted 
at $2600 per picul for 2-weeks forward, 
while 70/90 silk sold at $2520 per picul. 


FRENCH TRADE OFFERS AND ENQUIRIES 


The following trade offers & enquiries have 
been received from the office of the French 
Commercial Counsellor (601 Jardine House, 14/16 
Pedder Street, Tel. 35750), who will attend to 
enquiries provided with the usual banking re- 
lerences: 


(a) Wines & Spirits — Andre FERAUT, 
Bordeaux. 


(b) Aseptic equipment & Sterilization Appa- 


ratus — BELLANGER & CO., Paris. 
(c) Fencing equipment — C.O.F., Chatou. 
(d) Bicycles — Alex DANON Fils, Marseilles. 
(e) General Imports & Exports — FE. DES- 
BAILLETS, Paris. 
(f) Offers called for by La Societe KENT- 
MARTIN, Paris 


cotton or silk Gloves in crochet. 


many (East). Hungary. Israel. Japan. Lebanon. 
Paraguay. Peru. Portuguese Monetary Area. 
Roumania. Switzerland and Liechtenstein. Syria. 
Tangier. Turkey. Uruguay. Vatican City. Yugo- 
slavia. 


PERMISSIBLE TRANSFERS WITHOUT ANY 
FORMALITIES. 


From 1 to 2, 3 and 4. From 2 to 3 and 4. 
From 8 to 4. From 6 to 4. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD MARKETS 
Review for the week November 26—December 1: 


GOLD: Highest & lowest rates for .945 fine 
gold per tael $330%,—325%%4 equiv. to .99 fine 
rates per tael and oz resp. $346.63—341.26 and 
$288 .06—283.60. Macao and Canton gold mar- 
ket rates per .99 fine tael resp. HK$34354—339%4 
and $341—337. Day-to-day high and_ low: 
$33072— 326), ; 327 34—325%% ; 32814-—326% ; 
32914—327% ; 328%,—326% ; 328—326%. a 

Crossrates US$41.57—41.46. Cif Macao con- 


tracts for 8000 ozs were concluded at 41.65— 
41.25. 


Undertone easy but export demand steadied the 
market. Korean developments with prospects of 
peace very promising are exerting a bearish jin- 
tluence on all bullion markets. For many bulls 
the latest trend of political events appears 
calamitous; export demand alone cannot sustain 
a high rate. Besides there is some confiscation 
reported from Bangkok (last week 8000 taels) and 
a reduction in demand even in India can be 
predicted—if peace really breaks out. 


Interest totaled $1.94 per 10 taels, in favor of 
sellers, the better return for changeover re- 
suiting from increasing trading stock and tighter 
money market (tne latter being due to mercnants 
overbought position, declining prices and slack 
buying in Cuina). Trading total 180,900 taels 
(daily average 30,150). Positions taken averaged 
92,500 taels per day (bullion importers and 
Cantonese group sold, locai, Snangnai and Swa- 
tow groups were scattered buyers; exporters con- 
centrated on cash bar purchases which was offset 
by insistent offers from Macao where stock is 
also rising). 

Cash bars: 26,500 taels of which 8500 listed at 
Exchange and 18.500 privately arranged. Exports: 
19,500 taels of which 11,000 to Singapore, 8500 
to Bangkok. Imports: 22,000 taeis, all from 
Macao, Arrivals in Macao exceeded 42,000 ozs. 
Differences for export bars of .99 fine fro 
$19—19.20 and $15.10—15.40 for resp. local an 
Macao stamped bars. 

SILVER: Market quiet, prices stagnant. What 
business was done did not pass through the market 
but was arranged between two parties only (in 
connection witn silver supply from Macao, ship- 
bed to UK). Prices per tael $6.36—6.35, dollar 
coin 4.06-~-4.05, small coins 3.14—3.13. 


US$: Highest & lowest rates per US ‘notes 
$689 44— 68444, DD 68644672, TT 693—687 equiv. 
to crosses ot US$2.308—2.329: (about 17% below 


official crossrate). Day-to-day TT high and 
low: 693—687 14 ; 689—687; 689—6881%4; 690—- 
68814; 689%4,—689; 689—687\%4. Sales totaled 


US$1% miliion in TT, 365,000 in DD, 580,000 in 
notes, 


A period of calm has set in, rates have settled 
down at what the market considers ‘fair.’ There 
were some rumors about the refusal of local banks 
accepting drafts but eventually. all became calm 
again and drafts are sold at usual rates (frac- 
tionally higher than notes). 


BANKNOTES AND DD: Rates on Singapore 
$1.86—1.85, on Bangkok .302—.301, on Manila 


2.22—2.20, with sales Mal.$21%4 million, 2 
baht, 90,000 pesos. 


Note rates per one unit, in HK$:— London 
15.60—15.58, Australia 12.52—12.41, New Zea- 
land 13.90—13.85, Egypt 13.20, South Africa 
15.60—15.50, India 1.18—1.177, Ceylon 1.01, 
Canada 6.49—6.48, Manila 2.25—2.245, Macau 
1.175—1.17, Malaya 1.818—-1.808, Saigon .1355— 
.1335, Bangkok .297—.296, Indonesia .393. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE: People’s Bank yuan 
rates per one million, from $159—161 but this 
rate does not properly indicate depreciation of 
PBY. It is the DD Canton rate which may be 
taken as barometer. DD Canton and Amoy resp. 
quoted $207—197 and $200—190. Sales in notes, 
DD Canton and Amoy resp. 50 million, 200 m. 
and -180 m. Remittances with Canton in HK$ 
quoted 90. gold and US$ exchange with Shanghai 
resp. 844%4—83% and 83%. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The traceable of the Philip- 
pines does not merely date to its dis- 
covery by Magellan in 1521 and its 
subsequent surrender to the Spanish. 
Choo Ju-Kua, the Chinese geographer, 
made mention of this archipelago as early 
as the 13th Century, at which time the 
Philippines, then called Ma-Ji, enjoyed 
cultural and commercial relations with 
China, Japan, India, Siam, Cambodia, the 
Malay Peninsula, J ava, Sumatra, Borneo 
and the Muluccas. 


- Today the culture of the Philippines 
bears the influence of the various peoples 
with whom it has been associated in trade 
or war; Spanish, Portuguese, British, 
Moslem, Chinese, Japanese and American. 


When 16th Century Spain became 
aware of very definite comvetition from 
Portugal in Empire expansion, Magellan 
(the Portuguese freelance navigator) was 
despatched to the Orient on a voyage 
of discovery in the name of Spain. In 
1521 he arrived at the Archipelago, and 
planted in the rich volcanic soil the 
scarlet and gold standard of the Royal 
House and declared it a possession of 
Spain by name of Filipinas, after Don 
Felipe, later to become Philip II. Spain 
had acquired a new possession, which 
flourished until the Spanish-American 
War of 1898 saw the Americans in com- 
plete control, and just another colony 


Taiwan yuan quoted per 10,000 $2525—2475. 
Gold and US$ transfer with Taineh resp. 9914—99 
and 98. Sales: 1% million Taiwan yuan. 


Outlook for PBY has improved as result of 
peace prospects in Korea. Peking has experi- 
enced terrific strain of national economy and 
peace comes just in time for them and, of 
course. the people. In Taiwan there is less 
anxiety now—one believes that the US is strong 
enough to defend the island from being captured 
by the communists; and the US: has also become 
wiser in these last years to understand what the 
real conflict is about. Taiwan will be held, and 
therefore the people on that island—last outpost 
of the Nationalists—have gained confidence in 
its economy which is reflected in exchange rates. 
Flight of capital from Taiwan has virtually 
ceased. 


By R. M. Galloway 


wrested from an Dinpize in the final 
stages of disintegration. : 

On the 4th July, 1946, the Philippines 
received its independence the 
United States, and is now an aspiring 


republic with a population of nineteen 
and a half million. | 


Manila, the original trading post in 
Central Luzon, has grown up through 
four centuries, and stands today as a 
handsome Spanish-American city and the 
capital of the 7,088 islands which compose 


the Philippine Archipelago. 


World War II and Japanese occupation 
destroyed the city morally and materially, 
but United States aid and rehabilitation 
is helping to return it to its former 
prominence as a city with all the 
matchless colour of the Orient, the charm 
of old Spain, and the streamline of live- 
and-let-live America. 


Of the peoples of the Philippines, 
Christian Filipinos of Malay extraction 
constitute 90% of the total population of 
nineteen million, and the primitive 
peoples of the hill provinces the re- 
mainder. There are three distinct types 
of these primitive peoples—the negrito, 
a pigmy negro with black and frizzy hair, 
the straight-haired pigmy of Mongoloid 
countenance and brown skin, and the 
third, resembling the combined charac- 
teristics of the Australian.aboriginal and 
the Ainu of Japan. 


It is interesting to note that, owing to 
the Spanish influence, the Philippines is 
the only Christian country in the Orient, 
95% of the population embracing the 
Roman Catholic faith. Every barrio or 
village has its well-built church, and 
religious processions and festivals are 


common. From Easter to end of May 


these processions form a considerable 
part of the local entertainment. 


Manila, the. capital city, often éalied 
the Pea1l of the Orient, is todzy recover- 
ing from her war wounds, but still pro- 
vides ample entertainment. It is one 


of the few places in the worli where 
accommodation is plentiful. 


Of the many places of interest in and 
around Manila perhaps | the Fortress of 
Corregidor is the most famous, although 
the President’s Palace, Malacanan, Sto. 
Tomas University, the Walled City and 
the Bamboo Organ at Las Pinas are 
also great tourist attractions. a 


The principal languages are Spanish 
and English and a foreigner can get 
along quite well with either. Of the 
native tongues, Tagalog has been pro- 
claimed the national language, but 
this appears to be distasteful to the non- 
Tagalog speaking inhabitants and Eng- 
lish is spreading rapidly per medium of 
the radio and cinema. 


It has been said that the natural 
resources of the Islands are capable of 
supporting an additional eighty million 
people, and this appears to be so when 
one sees the fertile valleys of the larger 
islands of Luzon and Mindanao. These 
islands are the only region in the world 
extensively planted to produce abaca, 


known as Manila hemp, for marine 
cordage and other’ special purposes. 
Copra, rubber, lumber and _ precious 


metals are capable of being developed 


to a much larger extent than at present. 
Paradoxically, tobacco, once the chief 
source of revenue, is falling on hard 
times and where, before the war, tobacco 
ranked fourth in the export trade, it is 
now possible to purchase American 
cigarettes cheaper than the local — 
itself. 


A visitor to Manila will find many 
strange contradictions. Although there 
is the superficial appearance of hustle 
and bustle, plate glass windows and™ 
shiny new cars, this is merely a result of 
the comparatively recent importation of 
American methods and ideas, but beneath 
it all lies the centuries-old customs and 
inherent beliefs, not least of which is 
“hasta manana”—till tomorrow. 
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Port Authority offers. 
Shipments of any 
goods destined for Britain 
can be efficiently handled 
by the P.L.A. which has 
its own railways, ware- 
houses and docks, all of 
which are equipped with 
modern mechanical gear. 


This floating crane 
lifts 150 tons at one grasp. 
At the Port of London 
it’s just part of the speedy 
and extensive service the 


NAVIGATIONAL, SURVEYING, 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 
NAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
BRITISH ADMIRALTY CHART AGENTS. 
AGENTS FOR U.S. HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. 


Union Building, Pedder Street. 
Hong Kong. 


George Falconer and Company (Hong Kong) Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1855 


REPAIR SERVICE 


GREEN ISLAND 
Cement Ltd. 
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available in 12 most attractive 
colours. A_ waterproofing 
cement paint that protects and 
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preserves, bringing light 
any building! 
| 
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with pigmentation to the colo 


you want! 2 


“ths, 225 . 4 


DIAMOND, PEARL AND PRECIOUS STONE 
MERCHANTS. 
GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS. 


Exporters of 


RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, ZIRCONS, JADES, 
IVORIES AND CURIOS. 
_Wholesalers Retailers 


& Telegraphic Address: 
Falconer, Hong Kong. 


Tel. 22148. 
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HOTE 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel | 
x 


in the Colony ! 


== SSM SS = WA 


“The Businessman’s Airline”! 


py 
MAP 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 cf the marjor business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA. 

Use the one-airline all the way, | 


Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. \ | 


Hong Kong 


= WN S VA VM VAN VAL SOME 


Book thru any 
Travel Agent, Airline —__ 
or Shipping Line 


= TRANS WORLD AIRLINES | 
TWh == TM =| TWA WA TWA == TWA = TWA 


HONGKONG HOTEL 
PEDDER STREET TEL. ADDRESS “KREMLIN” 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE CITY WITH EASY 
ACCESS TO THEATRES, SHOPPING AREA ETC. 


PENINSULA HOTEL 3 
SALISBURY RD., KOWLOON TEL. ADDRESS “PENHOTE” $ 
CONVENIENTLY NEAR TO ALL TERMINALS ‘ 
HIVE MINUTES FROM PIERS. 
FIFTEEN MINUTES FROM AIRPORT. 


OWNED AND OPERATED 

BY 

| THE 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI! 

HOTELS. LTD. | 
HONGKONG. 


REPULSE BAY HOTEL 
REPULSE BAY. TEL. ADDRESS ‘“‘“REPULSE”’ 
' FAMOUS HOLIDAY RESORT AMID PEACEFUL 
CONVENIENT FOR BUSINESS AND SHOPPING. 20 MINUTES DRIVE FROM TOWN. 


LIDO 
REPULSE BAY 


VAM 


\ 
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DODWELL @ CO., LTD. 
Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


| JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


own 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


= 


via JAPAN Importers and Exporters, 
m.v. “TALLEYRAND” ...Loading Hongkong 6th Dec. Tea and General Merchants, 
Air Transport 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- : 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. GENERAL MANAGERS: 
| | The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 
AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
9th Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji Ewo Cotton Mils Limited 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE GENERAL AGENTS: 
Hongkong 16th Dec. ‘The Canton Insurance Office Limited 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
_ FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


) 
) 
) 
| 
) 
| 
) Hong Kong Airways Limited 
| 
| 
) 
) 
| 
) 
) 
| 
| 
) 
) 
) 
) 

FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 


ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
GENOA 
| Due Hongkong 8th Jan. Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


( 
( 
( 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
| ) Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
| | | The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. | 

The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: | 
| CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD.’ 
B.0.A:0>>— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — | | . 
P.A.L. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
) 
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WOODROFFE 
& CO. (FAR EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
Cable Address: ‘‘WOODROFFE” H.K. 
| BRANCH OFFICES 


MAERSK LINE 


PRODUCE & GENERAL. MERCHANTS 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Managers for: 


Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong 
Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London 

| (Established 1868) 

| Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA es & Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York 
| | | Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London 
Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American ) Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports Sissons Paints « 
| Hugh Wood & Co., 
~ Richemont Brandy 
Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Next Sailings | Shoe etc.) 
L.G. Harris & Co., Ltd, (Paint Brushes) | 
m/s “LEXA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Dec. | ‘ | Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd. (Electric Trucks & 
m/ “LEISE MAERSK” .... .... ....... Dec. 81 Engineering & Contracting Department :— 
Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan (Successors to William C. Jack & Co. Ltd.) 
Special Strongroom Compartments | A gencies — 


igerated C Space 
— Omega Lampworks Lid. 


T'.M.C. Harwell (Sales) Ltd. 
Atlas Metal & Alloys Ltd. 


Arrivals from U.S. + ee | Edward Wilcox & Co. Ltd. 
m/s “LEISE MAERSK” Aron Electricity Meter, Ltd. 


| rs Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
m/s “GRETE MAERSK , a J.J. Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


m/s “OLGA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Jan. 6 Smart & Brown (Engineers) Ltd. 

: Holophane Ltd. 
Greenwood & Hughes Ventilating Co. 
Wolsall Conduits Ltd. 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to:— 


| Sheffield Wire Rope Ltd. . 

JEBSEN & CO. 
Agents GI 

Pedder Building. | Tels. 36066-9 | = 
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